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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


TRaraLcaR Square. 


OTICE TO ARTISTS. —All Works of Paint- 
hitecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ing, Se ITION & at the ROYAL ACADE: , must be sent in 
cht the 4th, or TUESDAY, the 5th of APRIL stad after 
can possibly be received, nor can any Wo 

which have already boo publicly exhibited. 
Pictures and Dra mb ie Be must be in gilt frames. 
ee: op sg rgins are in- 


a8 pro yjecting 
he situation they other- 

~~» Lat. observed may 
sean Prescort Knicut, R.A., Sec. 


ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, but 
cy Academy will a hold itself accountable in any case of 
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merit. hie othe ee Regulation 
at the Royal Academ: 


‘or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
Secretary. 





] KOTURES TO WORKING MEN. ~-GOVERN- 

SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET.—Tire 

COURSE of SIX LECTURES ON APPLIED MECHA. 
PROFESSOR WILLIS, M.A., F.R.8., will be 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MADAME LOLA MONTEZ (Countess of 


Landsfeld) will give her POPULAR SERIES OF FOUR 
LECTURES, on the Sa er ag 8, 14, and 15: THURSDAY 
7th, Subject, ENGLI AND AMERICAN CHARACTER ; 
FRIDA 8th, EUROPEANS IN THE SEW WORLD. Doors 
open at Seven,’ to commence at Eight. 


Carriages —— _ quarter past Nine. Stalls, 5s.; rved 
Royal Library, 33 nreserved, Is.; may be obtainedat MitcHE.t’s 
yal rary, 33, ¢ dia Bond Street ; Caanen & Beatr’s, 201, Regent 
Street Hammonp’ 's, 214, ey Sr t; Keirn & Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside ; and at St. James’s Hall Tie ket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 





HE DERBY DAY.” BY W. P. 
“THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE,” 
NITY AND IMPUDEN CE,” and other 

ND) wera R.A. “THE HORSE 
upwards of 50 other 
ictures by = ag a Artiste will be on view - 
rmission of Jaco at the MARYLEBON 
LITERAR INSTITUTION, 7 PebW AD STREET, PORTMAN 
fnoaies” from TUESDAY, MARCH 29, to SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 

clusive 


Morning, from 9 until 6; Evening, from 8 until 10 o’clock. Ad- 
mission, One Shilling. Descriptive Catalogues, Sixpence 





APRIL 4th, at eight o'clock. 
be obtained by Working Men ey on Monday 28th 
to Five o'clock, upon ‘Pt f a Registration 

Each applicant is requested to his Name, Address 
— on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket 


TrenuaM Rerxs, Registrar. 





Base INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Guan Wok, Secretary. 


OF ARTS.—THE ELEVENTH 
‘AL gt gee ‘2g INVENTIONS will open on the 
th day of APRIL, e days fixed for receiving Models, 
and Le. intensed for Exhibition areTHURSD AY, 
AY, the 8th, and SATURDAY, the = of APRIL. 
charge is made’ for space, and the Exhibition is 


Intending Exhibitors should Communaiont at once with the 
Seeretary. By Order, P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 


Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, 7th March, 1859. 
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RI-UNION OF LONDON. —SUBSCRIP- 
ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders select from the public 
Every subscriber has a chance of a valuable prize, and 
of a Jarge and important engraving, by C. W. Suanre 

celebrated picture by W. P. Fair, R.A., the property of 
ty Col- “LIFE AT THE SEA-SIDE.” Now ready for 
Sul iption closes on Thursday, 3lst ‘inst, 



































‘ tye Groner Gopwin, ‘ 
paeny 44, West Strand. Lewis Pocock, } Honorary Secretaries. 
RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. The New 
ord. Galleries, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 
ool. Parron, H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 

‘ from 9 till 6. Admission ONE SHILLING, or by 
rerpool PWN Season Tickets, which admit at all times and to all 
College, ‘ Jere EVENING, MARCH 29. By SYDNEY 

“On the Use of Color in Architecture.” 
Univer: ‘ ‘BARRY, R.A. will take the chair at 8 o’clock. 
Jas. Feravsson, 
College, Jas. EpMEsTon, } Hon. Gecs. 
College . 
¢, Cam IBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
_is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
, 62, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
ge. after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 
Richardson, De Bobi Copley Fielding Prout, and 
ey Cam: ft aninent artists. m daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
London. . on signing the ve tors 
versity TIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES. 








“WILLIs's B ROCm. —This Day, SATURDAY, MARCH 26th, 
College, o’Clock, “‘ Dean Swift, his Critics and Biogra- 

F (ONDA EVENING next, MARCH 28th, “ Curran, and 
re Trish ih Bar.” SATURDAY AFTER- 












































































versity Ft at “f Mitton, the Patriot, Statesman, Prose 
aad Poet Sion DAY EVENING, APRIL 4th, “ Grattan, 
and Orators of the Irish Parliamen’ 
¢hool of Orations commence at ed Fight; and the 
ree.—Stalls sb Some gta ge ; Reserv 
me ayo be one at Mr. eee 8 
3a; Gi ona Streets gab fh oy ee 
c 
sigstical an e prin pal 
REY, J..M. BELLEW, S.C.L., will give 
from the BRITISH POETS at the EYRE ARMS 
e. RSDAY EVENING, MARCH 
sd ill be devousa to the purchase of 
ion of a London Orphan ——- i 
ten young children, having been 
ne, f Admission :—Reserved Seats “grovcwagl eg paspoerval, 
: phad at Ma, Mircuett’s, ‘[ibrary, Ola “Bond Street 
Beare’ Circus Road, "s Wood; and at Mae. 
— a zeriaee, st. John's Wood, where Plan: 
may be seen 











ELL GWYNNES BIRTHPLACE.—A good 

Stereoscopic View of the Birthplace of Nell Gwynne, which 

has recently been taken down, may be had of W.GETHRU, HIGH 

TOWN, H eee by enclosing 13 postage stamps, or 19 stamps 
for a Coloured View. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
: Farewell Season of Mr. Cuantes Kean, as Seg 
The Public is respect 7 nformed that Mr. & Mrs a 's 
ay Benefit will take ce on MONDAY next, MARC oe 
en will be produced the Historical Play of KING ENR 
FTH, being the last Shaksperian rev ival under the poe 
tnanagem ment. Shakspere’s Historical Play of KING HENR 
‘H, will As approval) be repeated every evening 
until the 10th of Apri! 





BEETHOVEN. 
—=Game 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD & M. WIENIAWSKI. 
ONDAY POPULAR CON YCERTS AT 
ST. JAMES’S HALL 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, 
In compliance with a very general demand, 
A THIRD BEETHOVEN SELECTION 
will be given at the SEVENTH CONCERT of the 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Among other grand pieces the programme will include 
QUARTET in C Minor (No. 4, Op. 18). 
QUARTET in E Minor (Rasoumowsky—No. 2, Op. 59). 
ANDANTE in F, Pianoforte Solus (Op. 351). 
GRAND SONATA (dedicated to Kreutzer) in A Minor, Pianoforte 
and Violin. 


.. Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
orvcuseesdeee M. WIENIAWSKI. 
Second Violin .... Herr RIES. Viola .... M. SCHREURS. 
Violoncello ........ Signor PIATTI. 
The Programme will also comprise a varied selection of 
Vocal Music 

CONDUCTOR ......cccccceees Mr. BENEDICT. 

For full particulars, see Programme. 


Sora Starts, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, 
ls. To be obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Kerrn _— & 
Co.; Cramer, Bears, & Co.; Hammon, and CHAPPELL 


Pianist 








ISS ARABELLA GODDARD 

begs to inform her Subscribers and the Public that, in conse- 

quence of the postponed ra of a distinguished Artist, who has 

kindly consented to play at her Performances of CLASSICAL 

CHAMBER MUSIC, the DATES OF THE SOTREES ARE 

UNAVOIDABLY AL TERED from ees March 23rd and 
April 6th, to FRIDAYS, MAY 27 and JUNE 3 


In nasiicanang with general request, Miss Seoee a ge also give | 


MATINEE ON SATURDAY, JUNE 1 


The Performances will take place in the Great Music Room of 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, or ll. 1s. for the Three Concerts. 
Unreserved Seats (Area or Balcony), 5s. Gallery, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets may be obtained of Miss nei, 7, Welbeck Street, 


Cavendish Square; of all the — musicsellers; and at the 
Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Piccadilly 





ERR JOACHIM begs to announce that he 

will give THREE CONCERTS in MAY for the performance 

of BEETHOVEN'S QUARTETS — especially those known as the 
POSTHUMOUS 

The names of subscribers for the series will be received at 

Cuarprit & Co.’s, 0, New Bond Street. Full particulars will be 
duly announced. 





HANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTI VAL, 

1859. CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors have the J mas 
to announce that this great CENTENARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
the preparations for which have occupied the closest consideration 
for nearly three years, will take place as follows : 


PE i. svvcraseaecsicdidecss Mi ctdastas Monday, June 20th. 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM, with selections ) 
from a, Saul,” Samson, Judas > Wednesday, June 22nd. 
Maccabeus, &C. ........sscccesseeesseeees 
ISRAEL IN paver. Seadbausedvededt Jeeves Friday, June 24th. 
Commencing each aay at One o'clock. 


The Orchestra in the Great Transept, now being extended to the 
clear width of 216 feet (or double the diameterof the dome of St. 
ca 's oY will be rendered a of accommodating nearly 

‘OUR THOUSAND CHORAL INSTRUMENTAL PER- 
FORMERS. who will be selected with the greatest care from the 
various metropolitan, provincial, and continental orchestras, cathe- 
dral choirs, and choral associa’ tions, presenting a combination of 
musical executive talent far exceeding any previous undertaking. 

The Orchestral arrangements for this unparalleled musical 
con; will be under the din direction of THE SACRED HARMONIC 
SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


Conpuctor, MR. COSTA. 


Tickets will be issued according to priority of application at the 
following rates: was Coat . piep 
: ‘© Guineas and Half the set for the 
bien) 5 hee } three days, or if for one or two days’ 
rene Sees Performances only, One Guinea each. 


Twenty-five shillings the set, or Half- 
eerie a- Guine ea each for one or two days’ 
Performances. 


Preference will be given to applications for sets of tickets. 


The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No. 2, Exeter Hall, 
are now open for the issue of Vouchers; where the plans of seats 
may be ipnpected and the full programme of arrangements, with 
block plans, may be had on either br written or pone a lication. 
No application can be attended to unless accom y a re- 
mittance of the gee and all¢ ee or post-office —- A. sent to 
either office, are le payable to the order of Gzoncz Grove, 
Esq., Secretary of the crystal Palace Company. 


By order, Gronce Grove, Secretary. 
March 16th, 1859. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—Fresh Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged merit 
and general interest in rth HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY D THE HIGHER CLASS oF 
FICTION, continue to be daca to this Library as freely as Sub- 
scribers may require them. 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND VOLUMES per Annum 
Single Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Country 
Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
of Volumes required, 
CuaRLzes at ~ Mopre, New Oxford Street, London, 
id Cross Street, Manchester. 





We Mf 

\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public cha- 

racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate answer 

= a Tf 1 may be obtained, on application to RICHARD 
13, Mark Lane, London. 

* B. is enabled to execute every description of Printixo on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Tyres, Stram Paintine Macuines, Hypravric 
= other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing 

. A Specimen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent 
pte amy by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





Dp. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 


covered while in the Past Indies a Certain Cure for Consumy 

tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. e 
by him when his only child, a daughter, was 
His child was cured, and is now alive and a 
esirous of benefiting his fellow cre atures, he will send post 
those who wish it, the recipe, containing full directions for making 
and successfully using this remedy, on their remitting him six 
stamps. Ad 0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil Street, Strand. 





oopD- ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 

tfully announces that he continues to execute every 

branch oft the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable charges. 

Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED.—London, 21, Essex Street, Stranp, W C. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 24, CORNHILL. 


ME. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 

the above emnat A (in —— with his Framing Estab)'sh- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), fur the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 


Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
Ww. ennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome ‘rith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
E. W. Cooke, | Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Collins, Ww. bs M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
ater, alle, y. Oliver, J a a 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 
jukes, Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Wilts, 
dD. W. Deane, re T.8. aad F:. Williams, 
Danby, ‘ohnston, | Wood, &. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses and Cornices is 


carried on as sehen at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRI PTIVE 
cain Pork 128 Pied Lon a “ ar eRe Stamps. W. A.rorp 
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Sales hy Auction, 





To Book Societies, Librarians, Country Booksellers, 
and others. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 

Lane, on = URSDAY and FRIDAY, MARCH 31 and APRIL 1, at 
half-past 1 

UPWARDS OF 10,000 VOLUMES OF 

MODERN BOOKS, 

Comprising a great variety of the most recent publications in Bio- 
graphy, Voyages and Travels, New Novels, and all the Popular 
Literature of the day, in excellent condition, and suitable for 
private or public libraries. Also, 


THE STOCK OF A COUNTRY BOOKSELLER, 


Declining the business, containing books in ae tas g History, 
y one) Works, Freneh and Italian Literature, School and Chil- 

> Books, a Quantity of —— and Reviews, a Pair of 
12- inch Globes, Maps, Atlases, & 


To be viewed, and catalogues liad on application. 





Pall Mall.—English Pictures of rare excellence, the property 
of THOMAS TODD, Esq. - 


ESSRS. FOSTER have received directions to 
SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WED- 
NESDAY next, MARCH 30, atl, the small but precious 


COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PICTURES. 


Selected from the studios of the authors, or from distinguished 
cabinets, by Mr. Todd, whose nice discrimination and cultivated 
taste has been long Known and appreciated by a large circle of 
amateurs and artists. In this cabinet will be found the following 
works, of which seven were ct pe ornaments in the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition :—A Land: scape by Gainsborough, his 
chef-d'ceuvre; Dutch Boats, C. Stanfield, RA; Sheep Folding, and 
View at Hampstead, a. Linnell ; a Lady with ‘a Fan, C. R. Leslie, 
R.A.; the Five Figures, and Somnolency, by W. Etty, R.A. ; the 
‘Avenue and River Scene, by Lee and Cooper; the Post Office, by F. 
e Nearest Way in Summer, by Creswick and 
Ansdell ‘(the Engraved Picture) ; Two egy — les oy a 
View in Edinburgh, in Water Colours, by J. M . rarner, 
and other choice works. 


an view on Monday and Tuesday, and Catalogues had at 54, Pall 
all. 





Engravings, Books of Prints, Sc. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION 


at his house, 125, FLEET STREET, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, 30th MARCH, and four following evenings (Saturday 
and Sunday excepted) at six o "clock, an 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 
AND FINE BOOKS OF PRINTS, 


eaeting many choice Proofs, and Artists’ Proofs of Modern Popular 
Works by the most distinguished painters and engravers. Numerous 
impressions of the Waterloo Banquet ; 1000 beautiful Chromo-Litho- 
eee ge a few Water-Colour drawings, some capital picture 
es, 
Catalogues forwarded on Te a ak if in the country on receipt 
pur stamps. 





. ~ Ty 
IPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publishers by the 2nd, and BILLS for insertion by 
the 4th of Arriv. 
50, ALBEMARLE STREET, LonDON. 
March 19, 1859. 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXII. 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS intended for i insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS 
and BILLS cannot be received later than APRIL 8. 


London: Loneman & Co,, 39, Paternoster Row. 





NOTICE. 
— ~— 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
WILL IN FUTURE BE PUBLISHED RY 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


All ADVERTSEMENTS intended for the APRIL NUMBER must 
be sent by WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23rd. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL WILL 
CONTAIN THE FIRST PART OF A NEW TALE, 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” entitled 
SWORD AND GOWN. 


London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS (New 
Series) will appear with the Magazines for April as a “ Monthly 
Review of Politics, Literature, the Church, the Drama, and Fine 
Arts.’ It will continue to support the e principles of “ real progres- 
sive Conservatism,” and the true interests of the Church. 
Price 1s.; annual subscription, 12s. 


Savunvens, Oriey, & Co., Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, 





In a few days, 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 10s. 6d. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE 
cuabeh a Remarks digressive and discursive. By WILLIAM 


London: Joun Russert SuitH, 36, Soho Square. 





HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW.— 


for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., will contain : 


1. ANGLO-ROMAN AND ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 
2. CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
3. WHIGS AND TORIES. 
4. REALISTIC NOVELISTS: GEORGE ELLIOTT AND AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 
5. PRIVATE LIFE OF A RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN. 
6. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
7. PHILOSOPHY AS AN ELEMENT OF CULTURE. 
g THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
9. THE SESSION. 
London: Wa. H. Aten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 
Contents ror Apri, No. CCLXVIII. 
- BOOKS AND PICTURES. 
. DASHWOOD’S DRAG; OR, THE DERBY, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 
III. OF OLD MAIDS. BY MONKSHOOD. 
IV. THE LAST WITCH BURNING. BY WALTER THORN- 
BURY. 
V. THE KING'S HEAD AT TAMWORTH. 
VI. POLITICAL MEMOIRS: M. GUIZOT AND LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 
VII. RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES STRANGE. PART III. 
VIII. SIR HENRY SYDNEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. BY FITZ- 
HERBERT. 
IX. NOTES FOR GOLD. 
X. BREAKING THE ICE. BY GEORGE MOORE. 
XI. POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 
XII. THE RELIQUES OF 8T. PHILOMELE. A LEGEND OF 
MUNGANO. 
XIII. MAGIC AND MYSTERY. 
XIV. UP AMONG THE PANDIES. PART V. 
XV. THE HISTORY OF MR. MIRANDA. BY DUDLEY COS- 
TELLO. PART II. MR. BENJAMIN MONTEFIORE. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


BENTLEY'S 


i! 
ae! 





(OoLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


VIII. FRESH ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: BONNECHOSE— 


XIII. CAPTAIN CLAYTON’S CHARLES THE SECOND. 
XIV. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror Arnit. No. CCCCLX. 
I, MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 
II. POMMEROY ABBEY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
III. THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. BY SIR NATAHNIEL. 
IV. COWPER AT OLNEY. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
V. AUNT FRANCISCA. BY MRS, BUSHBY. 
VI. LOUIS XVI. AND HIS TIMES. 
VII. MY FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- 
ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


BARANTE—LEON FEUGERE. 
IX. HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
X. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
XI. BEYOND VISION. BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
XII. THE WAR PAMPHLETS. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. price 58. clotty gMit, illustrated, 


Te PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
R, THREE ayy IN THE HOLY CITy. By the Rey. 
Professor J. H. INGRAH . 


London: ArTHuR i adeada Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in one vol., post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


BE. PRINCES JOURNAL; 0O 
ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE Works 
OF THE DEVIL IN THE HUMAN SOUL BY THE Ioqp 
JESUS CHRIST THROUGH THE GOSPEL. 


London: Hat & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 





ts 


To be published on the 13th April, 1859, price 3s. 6d, 


C LEOMADES (the original of Chaucer’ s Squyeres 
Tale) sae traduit en vers francais modernes, du Vieux jgn- 
gage d’Adenés te Roy, par le Chevalier de Chatelain. ain, Tradueteur to 


Bast Montacu Picxenrrna, 196, Piccadilly, W. 








HAERY ROUGHTON; OR, REM. 
CENCES OF A REVENUE OFFICER. Price ie. Bj 
FELIX JOHN HAMEL, Solicitor for her Majesty's Customs, 


“This book is very well written, and 
adventures.”’—Crit: hd ae 
stirring volume abovt cose ard: 
regevers of stolen tp "—Daily New: — 
“The author, without losing the ee which sprin; 
freedom of f fiction, has as painted the smuggler of real he ene 
“A se of smusgling adventures, which the author possesses 
the hay rant of ing in a pointed and effective manner,”— 


in 
a We congratulate the Civil service on the new lustre shed 
it by this most successful literary performance of one of its | 
MTTacidnt ar he art wl an 
e incidents are for part well an eipititedly told, na 
are of that class which a strong interest for the generality 
readers.” —Shipping ond Mercantile Gazette. ma ss 


London: Simpxrn, MarsHarx, & Co. 





CARR'S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON OF 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY, ls. 64. 


“ The uae materials for reference and illustration are here 
pee ed into a form singularly compendious and convenient. The 
rienc e of many years enables me to state that I know of no work 
oy e compared with it for comprehensiveness and conciseness.”—J, R. 
ajor, 
CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 
“Ay ery clear, impartial, and complete Compendium.”—Dean 
Liddell. 
CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 
London: Stmpxix, Marswart, & Co. 





ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Fourth Edition, 5s. 
LorD’ EUROPE, 


MODERN 
From a.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 
“The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm 
ofanoyel. It is indispensable for those who wish to understand the 
state of Europe.” —(See various Reviews.) 


London: Simpxin & Co.; and Hamiiron & Co. 
(Full allowance to Schools.) 





I q\ VELYN’S 

_4 DENCH, with the Private Correspondence of Charles I. and 
others during the Civil War. New Edition,revised and considerably 
enlarged, from the original papers (by JouN Forster, Esq.). In 
4 vols. post 8vo. now first illustrated with numerous portrait Ss and 
plates engraved on steel. Vol IV. cloth, 5s. 


science have impaired, or can impair, the ce lebrity of Evelyn. His 
name is fresh in the land, and his reputation, like the trees of an 
Indian Paradise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full strength 
and beauty, uninjured by time.”— Quarterly Review (Southey). 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 


DIARY AND CORRESPON- 


“No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no ae of 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Wales. 
tions and Notes by the Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON *CROKER. The 
second and most complete Copyright Edition, re-arranged and 


JOHN WRIGHT, Esq., with further additions by Mr. CROKER. 


To be completed in 8 hg Illustrated with upwards of 40 fine En- 
Se on Steel. Vol. 3 


at: 31. Parts 1 and 2 were published in Ma 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR APRIL. Price 2s. 
(To be continued fortnightly.) 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including 


his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in with large addi- 


revised according to the suggestions of Lord Macaulay by the late 


* The public will now have for 16s. ao formerly published 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





To be completed in 20 Parts. Price, coloured, 3s.; plain, 1s. 6d. 
Part. The entire Work will comprise about 1600 Figures. ‘Td be 
had through all Booksellers, or of the 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Shortly will be ready, Part 1 of 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by 


J. E. SOWERBY, described by C. PIERPOINT aren: 


Publisher. 
Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 8. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 


ALSE AND TRUE. By the Hon. LENA 


EDEN. Author of“ Easton.” Onc Vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


In Weekly Parts, 8vo. price 8d.each. Illustrated with Maps. 


HE COTTAGE BIBLE AND FAMILY 
EXPOSITOR OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

With practical reflections and short explanatory Notes, &e. By 

Tuomas WiL.1aMs, author of “ Daily Bread,” &c. 

*,* The work will be completed in Thirty-three Parts, forming 

Three handsome Volumes in $vo. Part I. April Ist. 


London: Witt Troa & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





In Weekly Parts, feap. 8vo. price 6d. each. 
Illustrated by W. Frxpen, from Drawings by J. D. Harvrne, Esq- 
HE WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER— 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By W. HAYLEY, Fsq. With 


Cowper's Private Correspondence. ‘Edited by the Rey. T. * 
GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 


*,” The work will be completed in Thirty-two Parts, forming 
Eight handsome Volumes. Part 1, April lst. 


London: Wirr1aM Tree & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 





In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ac ademy, &e. 


TELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE — 


THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2. 
EASY FRENCH PORTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POEKSIE. 6s. 

Wuirraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








Just published, Part IT. price 4s. (Part III. in May). 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PRIOGRAPHICAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
B® HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 


Zonoman & Co, 





L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 
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. THIS Edition py thorough! 
Fevised by the Author, and 
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Beeond Be Edition, in papaive- coved bpp ean Ed in Lowe relief, 


cguNTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAK- 
SPEARE, Illuminated and 0: ented in the Style of the 
lizabethan Period, By HENRY NOEL ae MPHREY' 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








— 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF 
ASTRONOMY. 
In Svo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth. 
UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
JOHN F. a HERSCHEL, Bart., , Member of the Insti- 


The Fifth pation pte revised and 
2S echtiing state of astronomical science. 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the Zdin- 
durgh and Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses and other Pieces. 
London: Loncman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


mG] of ron: & 








tu One Volume, im al Svo., with 39 Wood Engravings and 8 
Iiustration sin Colours and Tints from Sketches made during 
the Tour a ese 7g Biddulph, Royal Artillery, and a coloured 


‘Map, price 28 
Ras IN THE ISLANDS OF CORSICA 


AND SARDINIA: With Notices of their History, Anti- 
Present a By THOMAS FORESTER, Author 
¢ Tin in 1848-1849,” &. 

Seguleeew; the en ein a 
new ; the brilliant litho- 
bring new landscapes 

our eyes,and new glimpses 
are opened by each of the nu- 

3 adhe little pencillings which 


london: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


break, like bright islands, the 
broad flow of the narrative. . 

A volume of travel so original 
and varied as Mr. Forester’s, is a 
rarity in our day.”—Leader. 





NEW WORK ON THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with 72 Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


yr r 
HE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN; OR, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC ARCHITECTU RE, AS 
“yi IN THE TYPICAL FORMS OF ANIMALS. By 
JE OGILVIE, M.D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine, 

in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 


« A most ably written account | out the grades of animal life. It 

of the views entertained | is no small boon for the student 
by our most eminent comparative | to be provided with so condensed 
anatomists as to the existence of | and at the same time so readable 
adistinct type, traceable through- | a work on the subject.”—Lancet. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








A New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, price 25s. cloth. 


IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAR- 


ROTI: with Translations of many of his Poems and Letters ; 
aloo Memoirs of Apia aed and Vittoria Colonna. By 
ion 8 HALFORD, Esq., , F.R.S., Member of the Academy 
of St. Luke, at iy “and of the Roman Archeological 
fact Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

song a critical and historical | has hitherto been published in 
of the series of works pro | England, and it will not fail to 
dueed| by Michael Angelo, it is | assist in the education of our 

more perfect than any thing that | English taste—Ezaminer. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Thursday next, will be published. 
OORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 


tight Edition, complete for ONE SHILLING, with 
Portrait CoP he Author: Being the Fiasr Parr of the People’s Edition 
as Moore’s Poetical Works, including the Author's Auto- 
ical Prefaces, Notes, and other last Additions, to be com- 
Ten Parts, monthly, price ls. each. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. NEW EDITIONS. 


In Two Volumes, square crown 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Woodcuts, and 4 Plates, price 31s. 6d, cloth. 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M A., late Fellow of Trinity 

Cambridge ; and the Rey. J. 8. HO OWSON, M.A., Principal 

of the Dollegiate Institution, Liverpool. Third Edition, carefully 
Tevised and corrected. 

“This work is a noble monu- | hearted candour, and earnest 
ment of the zeal, ability, and| piety, are manifest on every 
piety of its authors... .The traces | page.”"—North American Review. 
of conscientious fidelity, open- 


§& The Original Edition, with more numerous 
Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 2/. 8s.—may also be had. 


London : Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In medium 8vo. price 21s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 21s. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette 


Also a cheaper issue, with a Portrait and 19 
Plates, complete in 10 vols. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. Or, 


| sees AND METRICAL, 


— AND MISCEL 
ecoerevecccocece 3s. 6d. 





dations of the various Poems; 
all of Map ag - Copyright 
roperty, an erefore cannot 
Graphical Prefaces and Notes es of any unauthorised 
Many Thousand important Emen | reprint of an early edition. 


London: Loneman, Brows, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


contains besides his Autobio 


JUST PUBLISHED.—AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL in THREE VOLUMES by the AUTHOR of “ ANNE SHERWOOD.” 


T H E 


DEAN 


OR, THE POPULAR PREACHER. 
BY BERKELEY AIKIN. 


SAUNDERS, 


OTLEY, 


Dedicated to the Rector of Eversley. 


& Co., Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





This day, demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


THE BURIED TITAN. 


A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY FRANKLIN LEIFCHILD. 


Dedicated to the Comte de Montalembert. 


London : 


Rosert Harpwicke, 192, 


Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Marcu 19, 1859. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF 


THE PRESENT 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


SEASON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Wuartety on Patry’s Mora Putto- 
SOPHY. 
Hvueu Mriirer’s Lectures on GeEo- 
LOGY. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
Tuer Bertrams, by Anthony Trollope. 
Wuitr’s History or FRANCE. 
Hamitton’s LecrurEs oN Mrtapuy- 
sics. 
Apam Brpz, by George Eliot. 
CaRLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
Kane’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lire anp Trmzs or Minton. 
Evuts’s Visits To MADAGASCAR. 
THe ScouriInG OF THE WHITE HorsE. 
MarsuMan’s Lire or Carry. 
Parpor’s Episoprsof Frencu History 
Crvitizep America, by T.C.GRratran, 
Howirts’s History oF THE UNITED 
States. 
Lire or DovGtas JERROLD. 
Hopson’s Twetve Yrears tn Inpta. 
BLAKESLEY’S RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA. 
Lire or THomas Uwins, M.A. 
Doran’s PrcturRS AND PANELS. 
Forstrr’s Brogarnicant Essays. 
Manset’s Bampton Lectures. 
Baron AupErson’s Lire & CHareEs. 
Lord CaMPBELL’s Essay on SHAKSPERE. 
Tur Boox or tHe THAMES. 
Watrotr’s Latest JouRNALS. 
Sanrorp’s Histortcat Stupres. 
Couierta’s History oF Napies. 
Rospertson’s LecturEsand ADDRESSES 
Paget's Norgs on Macavtayand Penn 
DomENECH’S TRAVELS IN TEXAS. 
Frovupe’s History or ENGLAND, 








Oettvir’s Master-BuripEr’s Pian. 
Lire or Henry 8S. PoLtenamprton. TuE Two Siciuirs, by Julia Kavanag! 
EpWarps’s ADVENTURES IN INDIA. | THoMsON’s Resivk NCE IN PauEstine. 
Ketiy’s Lire 1n Victoria. | LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVERS IN APRICA. 
Visits to Itaty, by Lord Broughton. | Taytonr’s Logic in THKoLogy 
Ursuta: A Tate or Country Lirs. | WintER’s EVENINGS, by Leitch Rite thie 
Krye’s Itatian VALLEYS OF THE ALPs, | Dr Quincey’s Leapers tn LIveRaTURE 
Aeyes Horrtoun, by Mrs. Oliphant. | Freer’s Henry III. or France 
GaLienca’s Lire rn PrepMont. AGassiz on Crassi¥ic ATION. ‘ 
Lire ot M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. | WILKINSON ON Cotovr AND Tastr 
Buckir’s CIvILisaTion In ENGLAND. | Cunt AND Prrv, by Lord Dundonald 
MUIRHEAD’s Lirg or James Wart. LaDy MorGan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Gortne’s Sonas, by Aytoun & Martin. | Watmesiuy’s At@Enia, — Noru’s 
STuPHAN Laneron, by M. F. Tupper. Inpra. 2 
Porter’s KNIGHTS OF Matta. GULLICK AND Tres on Patntine 
FatHEr AND Daveuter, by F. Bremer. | Wornvm’s Evocns ov Painting. | 
PortEer’s HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE. New York to Dexut, a, 
Kayr’s Curistianity IN INpIA. | Regs’s Lucknow. 

Woman ’s Spurre & Work sby Landels. | Brigntwety’s Lirr or Linnavs 
Mvuier’s LireraturE or GREECE. Guapstone’s Stupies or Hour. 
Guturte’s Innerrtance of the Sarnts. | Mortry’s Bantrotomew Fam. 
DasEent’s TALES FROM THE Norse. Lewes’s Sea-Sipg Stuptes, 

Tue Port-Royauists. New Edition. | Essay on Liperry, by J. 8. Mill 
Witks’s Turer ArcuBisnors, | Guaeins’s SrEGE or Lucknow. 
Tomes’s AMERICAN IN JAPAN. Forrester’s Corsica Anp SaRpINnta. 


| Toe Curate or Cumprerworrn. 











Hinton’s Tour 1n SwEepDEN. | P orms, by Isa Craig 
Tue UNPROTECTED FEMALESIN SictLy. Symonpbs’s Cvuriosirres or Foon. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM Jay. Tue AFTERNOON or Unsarrrep L Ire. 


Von Temrsky’s Traves iv Mexico. 
Baruse’s Memore or St. Ave@ustine. 
Buckineuam’s Court or Grorce IV. | Wuire’s Montu rx Yoresurpr. 
Wraxat’s Armigs oF Evropr. | T'WINinG’s LectTuRES ON PLANTS 
Anprews’s History or JournattsM., | Essays, by Dr. io Brown. 3 


Mivver’s Cruise or tHe “ Bersry 
Cooxr’s Letters vrom Cra. 





Lirz AND Books, by J. F. Boyes. | BapHam’s Lire or J. D. Humy. 

JOURNAL, by Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. | Osnorwn’s Panesiine,Past&? nysent 
Dr Quincey’s Cuiassic Recorns. | Skerem 3 OF AND From Rien 3 
OcxoLa, by Capt. Mayne Reid. | Mac@recor’sSusaer TovurinCanapa. 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUME 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT 


ee 


per Annum, 


INTEREST AND VALUE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 





NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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WORKS 
BOTANY & GARDENING. 


———_ 


In crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


“Mr. Kemp's ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 
ite value ‘being much increased by an extraordinary number of 
excellent instructive woodcuts.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Price 2s. in cloth. 


4 m) T r 
THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING 
For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 





Price 5s. in cloth. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Conifere. In which all the Hardy Species are 
Popularly Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 
NOBLE. 





Price 7s. in cloth. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition. 





Price 1s, 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. 





In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s. with upwards of 
600 Illustrations. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Illustrated 
upon the Natural System. 





In one volume, 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With 
Glossary of Technical Terms, By Dr. LINDLEY. 





A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Tilustrations. 





In one volume, 8vo, half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s, 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY, 





In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION- 


ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a ful 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 





Complete in three volumes, price 33s. each, elegantly 
bound in cloth. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 





BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 


and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, M.A. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, M.A. 


“ The translation of Homer published by George Chapman in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is one of the greatest treasures the English 
language can boast.”—Gopwin. 

“Chapman writes andj feels as a poet—as Homer might have 

written had he lived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It isan exquisite m, with almost unexampled sweetness and 
beauty of language, all over spirit and feeling.” —Coteriver. 
__“T have just finished Chapman’s Homer. Did you ever read it ?— 
it has the most continuous power of interesting you all along.... 
The earnestness and passion which he has put into every part of 
these poems would be incredible to a reader of mere modern trans- 
lations.”—CHartes Lams. 

“« Waller could never read over the translation of Chapman with- 
out incredible transport.”-—Drypen. 

ag og translation is often exceedingly Homeric—a praise 
which Pope seldom attained.”—Hatiam. 
wi Chapman, the vigorous and fiery translator of Homer.”—Anis 

ILLMOTT, 
“With Chapman, Pope had frequent consultations, and perhaps 





———— 
—= 


COMPLETION OF CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


Now ready, 2 vols, feap. 8vo. elegantly printed, Portrait of Chapman, and Frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 


THE ILIADS OF HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in any Language truly 


Translated, with a Comment on some of his Chief Places. Done according to the Greek by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduction 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. uniform cloth, 12s. 


THE ODYSSEYS OF HOMER. Truly Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAy, 


In 1 vol. feap 8vo. uniform cloth, 6s. 


BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, HYMNS, EPIGRAMS, HESIOD, MUSZVs, 


AND JUVENAL’S FIFTH SATIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited by the Rev. R. HOOPER, M.A. 


never translated any passage till he read his version ; which indeeq 
he has been sometimes suspected of using instead of the Greek. 
Oe Chapman's truly grand version of H. ‘When we consider 
man’s truly grand version of Homer . . . When we 
the subtle influence of upon the rising spirits of the age, it 
tempts me to hazard the speculation that if Chapman’s noble par- 
phrase had been read, ins' of Pope’s enervating monotony, and 
as extensively, the present class of readers would have been mor 
poetical,” &c.—R. H. Horne. 

“ Pope, Sotheby, and Nd na the best known translators of 
Homer. By general consent, Chapman’s version is far more Homeric 
than these.”—Prorrssor F. W. Newman. 

“The editor of these five rare volumes has done an incalculable 
service to er gccer Litera’ by ery George Chapman's folios out 
of the dust of time-honoured libraries, by collating them with loving 
care ype ea and leche, i the agency of his enterprising 
lisher, bringing Chapman entire and complete within the of 
those who can best appreciate and least afford to purchase the early 
editions,” —Athenaum, 





JoHn RussELL Smitu, 36, Soho Square London. 





NEW EDITION OF NARES’S GLOSSARY. 


In 2 thick vols. 8vo. printed in double columns, cloth, 11. 8s. 


A GLOSSARY; or, Collection of Words, Phrases, Customs, Proverbs, &c, 


illustrating the Works of English Authors, particularly SHAKESPEARE and his Contemporaries. By, ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon 
of Stafford, &c. A New Edition, with considerable additions both of Words and Examples. By JAMES 0. HALLIWELL,F.R.S., and 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &. 


The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete 
language, and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is quite indispensable for the readers of the 
literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words and reme goms are distinguished from those in the original text by a+ 
toeach. The work contains between five and six thousand additional examples, the result of original research, not merely supplementary 
to Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. With these advantages, it is hoped that the New Edition of Nares’s Glossary now 
offered to the public will be found worthy of its patronage. 


JoHN Russet Situ, 36, Soho Square, London. 





KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. feap 8vo. printed by C. Waittincuam, Sa My a5 (a few copies on Large Paper for the Amateur of Choice Bookty 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR AND OF THE 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALORY, Knt. Edited, from the Edition of 1634, with Intr- 
duction and Notes, by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


JoHN RussELL Smiru, 36, Soho Square, London. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the 


a or BOSWORTH, D.D., Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. 8yvo. closely printed in treble columns, 
cloth, 12s. 


“This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely new work. In this i perenne one will be found, at 


a very moderate price, all that is most practical and valuable in the former expensive edition, with a great accession of new words and 
matter.”—Author's Preface. 


A DELECTUS IN ANGLO-SAXON INTENDED AS A FIRST-CLASS BOOK IN 


THE LANGUAGE, By the Rev. W. BARNES, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of the “ Poems and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect,” “ Philological Grammar,” &c. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, WITH LESSONS IN VERSE AND 


PROSE for the Use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 


JouN RusseEtu Smitu, 36, Soho Square, London. 





MR. M. A. LOWER’S WORKS. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES. An Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 


Etymological, and Humorous; with several illustrative Appendices. By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. Third 
Edition, enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 


This new and much improved edition, besides a great enlargement of the chapters contained in the previous editions, comprises several 
that are entirely new, together with notes on Scottish, Irish, end Norman Surnames. “The Additional Prolusions,” besides the articles on 
Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the Roll of Battel rq be contain dissertations on Inn Signs and remarks on Christian Names ; with a copious 
Index of many thousand names. These features render “ English Surnames” rather a new work than a new edition. 


CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH 


WRITERS. With Illuminated Titlepage, and numerous Engravings from designs by the Author. 8vo. cloth, l4s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, AND 


METRICAL. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


CHRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, IN SUSSEX. Originally compiled in Latin by 


a Monk of the Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes, and an Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth 9¢. 





Jounx Russert Smiru, 86, Scho Square, London. 
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NEW FOREIGN BOOKS 


On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., No. XXXIX. of 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY D. NUTT.) "THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


{ 
} 


BARANTE, Le Parlement et la Fronde. 


de Mathieu Molé. 8vo. 7s. 
BAUTAIN, L'Esprit Humain et ses Facultés, ou 


Psychologie Experimentale. 2 vols. l2mo. 7s. 


BOERNE, Briefe aus Paris. 


La Vie 


2vols. 8vo. 12s. “THE Porvtar History of ENGLAND OF CHARLES 


Knigur is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with 
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BREMER (FRIED.), Vater und Tochter. 2 vols. 
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BROGLIE (ALB. DE), L’Eglise et IlEmpire 
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Svo, lds. 
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The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s, 


“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
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= ourselves shall henceforth turn by preference,”’-- 
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HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—Manras 
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2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


THE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL 
AND APOSTOLICAL TEACHING. Sermons preached 
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LITERARY REMAINS OF REV. 
RICHARD JONES. Late Professor at Haileybury Col- 
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Second Edition. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


ITALY : REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS 
from the Year 1816 to 1854. By LORD BROUGHTON. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
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prudence at the London University. Third Edition. 8vo. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S 
MENTS CONSIDERED. 


5s. 6d. 


SILURIA : 
Fostnirerous Rocks anp THEIR FounparTions. 
R. I. MURCHISON, F.R.S. 
enlarged. Illustrations. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 


LEGAL ACQTRE- 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 8vo. 


Tue History or THE OLDEST 
By SIR 
Third Edition, revised and 
8vo, 42s. 


PAINTING, ANCIENT AND MODERN, from _ the 
earliest ages to the present time. By RALPH N. 
WORNUM. Revised Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR 


DURING 1853-56. With Notices of the People, Natural 


History, &c. By REV. W. ELLIS. 4th Thousand. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH 
STEAM. By GEN. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE 


ALPS; a Tour through all the Romantic and less fre- 
quented ‘‘Vals”’ of Northern Piedmont. By REV. 8. W. 
KING. Imustrations. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
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LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


With Notices of Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, and 
other Artists, his Contemporaries. By C. R. LESLIE, 
R.A. Iustrated. Feap. 4to. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS AND RO- 
MANS. With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By 
Rev. B. JOWETT, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC EN- 
QUIRY, Prepared for the Use of Officers on Foreign 
Service. Edited by Sir J. F. HERSCHEL. A new and 
revised Edition. Superintended by REV. ROBERT 
MAIN, M.A. Post 8vo. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 
From pxiging) Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCK- 
NGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Among the many interesting subjects elucidated in this work 
will be found:—The Trial of Queen Caroline—The King’s Visits to 
Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover—Female Influence at Court—The 
Death of Lord Castle: h—Junction of the Grenville Party with 
the Government—The Political and aoe ‘areer of George 
Canning—O’Connell and the Catholic Claims—The Marquis Wellesley 
in Ireland—The Duke of Wellington’s Administration—George IV. 
as a Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 

“ The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Buckingham 
for the publication of these volumes—to our thinking the most 
compiled from his family papers. Besid e King—whose por- 

as well as skilfully—the Duke of Lemont 
ham’s canvas is full of the leading men of their day—Castlereagh, 
Live 1, Canning, Wellington, Peel, and their compeers. We are 
sure that no reader, whether he seeks for gossip or for more sterling 
information, will isappointed by the book hi are several 


SIX YEARS’ IN RUSSIA. By AN 


ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 
COURT AND TIMES. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 
“ We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as able, 
painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.”—Literary Gazette. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


DURING THE CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By 
MISS PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 
_ “We recommend Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Episodes’ as very pleasant read- 
ing. They cannot fail to entertain and instruct.”—Critic. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWO SICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Na- 
thalie,” &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“We have never met with a book on Italy that pleased us more.” 
—John Bull. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


FOR 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 

H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Corrected to the Present Time by 

the Nobility. 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 

beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s.6d, 

“ The readiest, most useful, and exactest of modern works on the 
subject.’’—Spectator. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


7 ELLIOT WARBURTON. Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen 

Tilustrations, price 5s. bound, forming the Third Volume of Hurst 
& Biackerr’s STANDARD Liprary Or CuEar Epitions or PoputaR 
Mopern Works, each comprised in a single Volume, price 5s., 
elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. 

“ Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful 
and interesting information, this work isremarkable for the colouring 
power and play of fancy with which its descriptions are enlivened. 
Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent and 
serious spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8yo. with 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By LEITCH 
RITCHIE, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“The work of an accomplished and skilful writer. 
should be without it.”—Ilustrated News of the World. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


CREEDS. By the Author of “The 


Morats or May Fair.” 3 vols. 

“ Creeds is more powerful in the interest of its story than “ The 
Morals of May Fair,” and at least equal to it in spirit and form.”— 
Examiner. 

“The good writing in this work, its life-like sketches and well- 
seasoned satire, will secure it many readers.” —Globe. 

«This work is the production of a master-hand. It is an exciting 
story of real life.’—Sunday Times. 

“The book will be read with interest from the first page to the 
last.’’— Observer. 


EVERY DAY. By MRS. FOSTER 
LANGTON. 3 vols. 


« A novel which will charm many readers.” —Observer. 
“ The production of an accomplished woman.”—Advertiser. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By MISS JEWS- 


BURY, Author of “ Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


No library 


not be laid down.’ —Atheneum. 


LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. 3 vols. 
OCEOLA. By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


3 vols. with Ilustrations by Werr. 
“ Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Scott of the West. ‘Ogeola ’ is 
full of soul-stirring nterest.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE THREE PATHS. By HERBERT 
GREY, M.A. 2 vols. 

“Tae main object of Mr. Grey will be popular with the ladies. 
It is to show that well-assorted matrimony is er than wild 
living or glumpy bachelorhood. The book indicates thought, 
ability, and spirit.’"—Spectator. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.CL., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” &c. 2 vols. with fine Plates, 21s. bound. 


AGOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 


“The story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up it will \ 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
1. 
LIFE IN TUSCANY. 
By MISS MABEL SHARMAN CRAWFORD, 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
[On the 30th inst, 
2. 
HONG KONG TO MANILLA. 
By H. T. ELLIS, Esg., R.N. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations. Price 12s. cloth, 


[On the 30th inst, 
3. 

A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR, 
AND 


LIFE IN THE FORT OF AGRA, 
DURING THE MUTINIES OF 1857, 
Bx MRS. COOPLAND. 


Post 8vo. price 10s 6d. cloth. 
[Now Ready, 


‘This book is valuable as a contribution to the history 
of the great Indian rebellion. The description of the 
retreat at Gwalior was a desideratum, and must ever be 
read with interest.””—-Atheneum. 

‘The merits of this book is its truth. The chronicles 
of those who were eye-witnesses of this great struggle 
have now formed a little library, to which the narrative of 
Mrs. Coopland is most fitly added. It contains some pas- 
sages that never will be read by Englishmen without 


emotion,” —Examiner, 
4, 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Author of “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 


8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
[Just published. 


“The author traces the history of Christian missions in 
India from their earliest commencement down to the pre- 
sent time, with a light and graceful pen, and is not wear'- 
somely minute, but judiciously discriminate.’’—Atheneum. 

‘‘A work which none ought to leave unread who is 
desirous of forming an impartial and sober judgment, 
either of the past religious condition of India, or of the 
practical measures to be adopted to make it what it ought 
to be.””—Press. 

“In many respects an able book, and likely to prove 
very useful one.” —Saturday Review. 

_“Seldom have we had the good fortune to read « 
simple, thorough, and excellent a history. It will remai! 
a standard book, on which to reflect whenever the questi 
presents itself.’’—Morning Chronicle, 





NEW NOVELS. 


+ 
1, 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
1 vol. [On the 30th Inst. 
2 


ELLEN RAYMOND; 
OR, UPS AND DOWNS. 
By MRS. VIDAL, 
Author of “ Tales for the Bush.” 
3 vols. 


“The characters are good, and the style pure, corres" 
brisk, and easy. We must own to having read the ¥ 
through with considerable amusement, and fi 
regular novel-reading world we should think it is a 
rably adopted.” —Press. 

















of “ Matthew Paxton.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


London : 65, Cornhill. 
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‘ves of the Queens of Scotland, and English 
og vow By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 
VIII. (Blackwood.) 
Iris time for Miss Strickland to change her 
subjects. She is growing mannered, and 
preaking down terribly in ber metaphysics 
and philosophy. Admirable as a compiler, 
and pictorial as a delineator; industrious, 
and, when certain intellectual prejudices will 
allow, conscientious and just; she has yet 
walked so long in the same track that she is 
becoming monotonous and wearisome, being 
to historical female biography what James is 
to the conventional romance, or Bellini to 
operatic melody. Her thoughts run in a 
ve, and her books are like flowers grown 
in Dutch moulds, where all diversities of 


natural growth are forced intooneunchanging 
form. is is the great danger always lying 


inconstancy of pursuit ; the fatal passage from 
sameness of work to poverty of idea. 
The present volume, and the last of the 
t series, contains the lives of Eliza- 
feth Spart, daughter of James I., and of 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, Elizabeth's 
daughter, and mother of our own obese 
Hanoverian, George I. A royal princess, 
and a Stuart into the bargain, is sure of Miss 
Strickland’s good word; for not Clarendon 
himself,—smooth, pious, courtly Clarendon,— 
was half so thorough-going a partisan of the 
weak, debauched, good-natured race as is 
our fair modern Jacobite. With indignation 
she repels every historical accusation—no 
matter what—that may have ever been made 
against them, while she does not scruple to 
up good measure of scorn and obloquy 
inst the doors of their enemies. Even 
where one would have thought¢ that patriot- 
ism, and the ordinary pride of English 
hearts in English nobleness would have 
carried it over the passion of party spirit, Miss 
Strickland is true to her predilections; and 
the most worthless of the Stuart race stands 


higher in her esteem than the noblest of | 


their foes. If it were not so melancholy, as evi- 
dence of the small way which true philosophy 
has.yet made among us, it would be amusing 
to watch the unconscious injustice to human 
nature at large, which people call among 
themselves fealty to a cause, or loyalty to a 


person. 

Lady Elizabeth was quite a child when 
her father ascended the English throne. She 
and Prince Henry set out, with proper guards 
and retinue, for the rich Southron life that 
was, to the’coarse and simple Scottish of the 
time, what the Florentine or the Venetian 
was to the English. Some natural tears 
Were shed at parting from the much-loved 
governess, the Lady Kildare; but travel, 
change, fine clothes, and many presents, and 

ve all, the dear new gowvernante, the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, who thought it in- 
cumbent on her to meet her young charge, 
tricked out as Diana, in the midst of a train 
ofbunting nymphs, dried them almost as soon 
as fallen. Elizabeth was a true Stuart ; quick, 

ionate, and loving, but facile and fickle. 
t was not long before the bleak granite hills 
of Scotland faded away into the blue mists 
of forgetfulness, and the refined and beau- 


tiful life Cypeieet for her by her tutor and | 
guardian, Lor 


d Harrington, at Combe Abbey, 
fall possession of her heart. 





| 
| 


was that life, so full of high, intellectual 
culture, natural loveliness, personal joy, and 
Arcadian serenity, that Miss Strickland does 
not hesitate to assert that “the original idea 
of the charming tale of ‘ Rasselas’ arose 
from recollections of the education of Eliza- 
beth Stuart, which must have been rife in 
the mid-counties when Samuel Johnson was a 
boy, for he was born within a few miles of the 
Happy Valley of Combe Abbey, where the 
king’s daughter, sometimes visited by her 
beloved brother, was enclosed, with her 
juvenile court from the world—a world in 
which the Princess and her fair-faced maids, 
Lucy Percy, with the fascinating Dorothea, 
her sister, were to play such remarkable 
parts.” This is a fair specimen of Miss 
Strickland’s manner of forming conclusions, 
and her lamentable want of closeness and 
sequence in thought. 

The birds and the monkeys, the dogs, 
flowers, scientific lectures, hints on political 
economy, extravagances, and false plots of 
pretended abductions, came to an end at 
last, and in due course the young Elizabeth 
was unearthed from her “sylvan solitude,” 
as it was called, and had up to Court, there 
to go through the proper ceremonials and 
courtesies, the stately embraces and frigid 
salutes, and finally to accept the young 
Count Palatine as her liege lord and lawful 
spouse. It was by cold, exposure, and over- 
exertion, consequent on this visit of the 
young suitor, that Prince Henry came b 
his untimely death. Miss Strickland, wit 
an angry hit at the “party libels,’ which 
gave amore sinister cause to this death, as 
if she were no unscrupulous partisan herself, 
and did not comprehend party passion, also 
vigorously denounces “the reviling which 
takes place in party histories written for the 
business purpose of calumniating James I. 
and his successors on the cruelty and bar- 
barity of the marriage—or rather the be- 
trothal—of Elizabeth following the funeral 
of her brother within a few weeks.” A 
Stuart cduld do no wrong; and while our 
authoress wastes many a pretty phrase of 
sentiment, on the innocence and happiness 
of the family of James I., she can find 
nothing contradictory to her theories in the 
indecent haste of the wedding, nor the 
indecent and silly mirth that accompanied 
it. The picture she gives perfectly repre- 
sents the mixture of barbaric po Tae 
natural to King James, with the tant soit 
pew vulgar merriment of a giggling feather- 
brained girl, but Miss Strickland’s charity is 
as boundless as ever : 

** The Queen sat on a chair of state on the left 
side of a platform raised in the midst of the chapel ; 
she was dressed in white satin embroidered, and | 





‘most gloriously adorned,’ for she bore on her | 
person jewels to the amount of four hundred 
thousand pounds. The King, as better able to 
stand under the weight of such barbarian magnifi- | 
cence, had contrived to load himself with six 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of jewels. The 
bride sat near her royal mother on a tabouret, 
with her fine hair flowing over her shoulders, her | 
head encircled with a coronet made of pinnacles of 
the finest diamonds and pearls; her robe was | 
white satin, embroidered with pearls and gems. | 
She was attended by fifteen young ladies, the 
flower of the English nobility, as bridesmaids or | 
train-bearers. Her bridegroom was led from the 
new Banqueting-house by the Duke of Lennox and | 
Lord Admiral, dressed splendidly in white satin 
and pearls. He was seated on a tabouret near 
the King, but below the sword of state. The | 
Princess, a lively girl of sixteen, on the point of | 
being united to a spouse of suitable age who had | 
won her heart by a long series of personal atten- 


| 





So perfect | tions, was in the highest spirits, aud broke into a ! 


| uncle, was always kind to her. 


fresh fit of laughing as fast as one was suppressed 
by the exhortations of Lady Harrington, who 
stood by her with her train on her arm. Much 
evil was predicted on account of the bride’s 
incorrigible mirth, which burst out even during 
the sacred ceremony. Some girlish joke connected 
with the anniversary of St. Valentine had probably 
overset her gravity : for, of course, her whole train 
of bridesmaids were looking out for Valentines 
among the array of the Palatine’s bridesmen, 
Dutch, German, and English, who were arranged 
in formal order along the opposite wall of: the 
chapel. The Palatine’s right-hand man of business, 
Count Meinhard Schomberg, was known to be 
deeply in love with the fair Anne Dudley; a 
circumstance which contributed to the mirth of 
the princely pair.” 

When Elizabeth was married, and to a 
certain degree her own mistress, she found 
that her two characteristic habits—never to 
refuse, and ever to be giving—got her into 
both difficulty and bad repute. All Lord 
Harrington’s endeavours had not been suc- 
cessful in checking her extravagant pro- 
pensities ; whereon our fair authoress makes 
areflection too deliciously puerile to be ieft 
unquoted : 

“Tt is easy to trace, in the memoir left by 
Elizabeth’s early friend and companion, indica- 
tions of the failing which beset her almost through 
life : this was reckless expenditure, with constant 
propensity to anticipate her income, whatsoever 
that might be. Lord Harrington exerted all his 
energy to suppress it, yet was perhaps unaware 
that his own daughter at Combe Abbey, likewise 
the royal mother of his pupil, when she was with 
her at vacations, encouraged the evil more than 
he could keep it down. Let no persons look for 
esteem or respect among their contemporaries, or 
peace and independence in this world, who con- 
tract such a vice.” 

After she had passed out of paternal 
and tutorial hands, poor Schomberg was 
made the keeper of her privy purse, and 
her guide, if possible, to common sense. 
He had much ado to bring anything like 
order among the seven hundred, and 
at a later time, three thousand rabble 
who accompanied her to her new German 
home, and sought to quarter themselves on 
her for place and subsistence. The young 
Princess had granted all sorts of undesirable 
requests, and Schomberg’s life was well-nigh 
worn out with arranging the least impossible, 
and denying the most impudent. So that, 
what with her greedy retinue, her wonderful 
extravagance, the pride that would not sub- 
mit itself to age, maternity, or national 
custom, fair young Elizabeth Stuart proved 
but a scanty blessing to her husband’s 
family, and of very equivocal good to his 
future life. Maurice of Orange, Frederic’s 
His first 


| reception of her was very different to the 


quaint allegorical masques and lavish shows 
that had hitherto greeted her at every turn. 
He met her at Flushing : 

“The astute soldier-statesman did not waste 
his means on such follies as pageantries. All his 
grandeur consisted in a very well appointed 
admiral’s barge, indicative of his rank, being 
the sea-soldier as well as land-general of the 
alluvial republic. In this vessel he brought his 
new niece on shore. But not a velvet cushion 
or a gay flag had been added on her atcount ; 
and when she stepped on the pier at Flushing, 


| no gilt litter or richly caparisoned palfrey awaited 


1er,—not even a matted footway. She had to 
’ y 


| place her dainty feet on the bare earth, and walk 


without even a canopy borne over her to the place 
of her destination: a deafening discharge of ar- 
tillery from the fortifications of Flushing, emu- 
lated by the admiral’s ship she had quitted, being 
the only royal compliment al] ,wed to her. 


Elizabeth had mind enough to appreciate 
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the superiority of character over uphols- 


Othe natural influence of the most original 
genius of his day, Maurice of Orange, in whose 
guardianship she was left, caused her to take all 
in good part. She was always sweet-tempered, 
and thus she won the heart of her uncle Maurice, 
as well as by her youthful charms and graces, as 
she found to her pecuniary benefit years after- 
wards. His friendship, moreover, proved a stal- 
wart bulwark to her and hers, when most that 
she relied on in this world failed. 

‘* Maurice, like most of the house of Nassau, 
was low in stature, but, unlike many of them, 
neither crooked nor lean. On the contrary, he 
was rather inclined to corpulence; his com- 
plexion, naturally very fair, was now tinged with 
yellow, no marvel to those who knew his style of 
diet ; his brow and head mighty enough to atone 
for his lymphatic temperament and sandy hue ; 
his eyes light grey, with a singular expression of 
fun and sagacity enlightening them. He was 
noted for his wit and dry humour, and was the 
most successful land and sea soldier, statesman 
and financier, of his day.” . 

But Uncle Maurice and Flushing were 
left, and the fair bride once more set out, 
this time to the Hague, to meet her husband 
who had preceded her, to prepare flying 
chariots and magnificent gifts, illuminations, 
travelling thrones, processions, pageants, and 
triumphal arches, all the way from Flushing 
to her home at Heidelberg. Here the first 
years of her married life fled away, in a 
round of girlish gaieties and girlish asser- 
tion of precedence of place as a king’s 
daughter ; interrupted in no infrequent suc- 
cession, by the births of sundry “black 
babies,” which came almost as regularly as 
the years. But Elizabeth was one of those good 
tempered, careless, happy,and physically well- 
conditioned women to whom nothing comes 
amiss; and whether it was a new baby, or a 
new monkey, a child or a puppy, she was 
equally well-pleased; she had a new’ play- 
thing to divert her, and she was not fasti- 
dious innames. Every morning before rising, 
she had her monkeys, her babies, and her 
dogs brought to her while she was in 
bed, and set them all to play with one 
another among the bed-clothes; which 
medley her Royal Highness found infinitely 
diverting. It had been well for all concerned 
if she had remained at Heidelberg for ever, 
making her royal bed the joint play-ground 
of her menagerie and her nursery; but 
ambition, in the shape of the old crown of 
Bohemia, came to put a stop to her innocent 
follies, and in an evil hour the young couple 
quitted Heidelberg for Bohemia, where 
royalty and contention, strange habits and 
unsympathetic lives, satisfied pride and 
ignominous failure, awaited them; with all 
Europe looking on in derision, and the 
Thirty Years’ War as the comment. To 
Frederic, indeed, the offer had nothing par- 
ticularly tempting. His old mother, Juliana, 
Elizabeth’s natural enemy, both by nature 
and position, was against his acceptance of 
the crown; but Elizabeth, when he “shud- 
dered and drew back from the leap into the 
hideous gulf of civil war, urged him on, 
taunting him with the question, “ Why he 
had married a king’s daughter if he had 
dreaded being a king?” 

‘*Still Frederic remained undecided, and in 
this mind returned from Amberg. Stadtholder 
Maurice had just arrived at Heidelberg, and was 
exulting with Elizabeth at the certainty of their 

point being carried. But Juliana, whose fore- 
folihe spirit anticipated the worst, met her son, 
not with disuasive speeches, but with sobs and 
streaming tears, incapable of utterance. Frederic, 
who liked the aspect of the future as little as his 





mother did, wept as piteously as herself. Maurice 
of Orange, exasperated at the dejection of his 
nephew and sister, suddenly asked Juliana 
‘‘whether there was any green baize to be got in 
Heidelberg?” ‘Yes, surely,” replied the old 
Electress, her innocent soul on thrifty thoughts 
intent ; ‘‘ but what for, Maurice?” ‘‘To make 
a fool’s cap for him who might be a king and will 
not,” was the sardonic answer of the ambitious 
Nassau. Overcome by the persuasions of her he 
loved, and the sarcasms of him he feared, Frederic 
signed his acceptance of the antique elective 
crown of Bohemia. His mother took to her bed 
in an access of despair, while Elizabeth rejoiced 
that she could no more be called Goody Palsgrave 
and Mistress Palatine by her mother’s party in 
England, for she was at length a queen.” 

Giving up her youngest two children to 
the care of the Electress Juliana, and taking 
with her the eldest, Prince Henry, who | 
afterwards lost his life so tragically in the 
freezing mists of Haarlem Meer—the new- 
made queen of Bohemia left her well-affected 
German subjects, and soon found herself in 
the hands of the Taborites, John Zisca’s 
notorious and redoubted body-guard. Of 
course the young queen laughed at their 
strange dress and uncouth gestures; she 
laughed, indeed, at all that was strange and 
new, and grievously offended her subjects 
by her levity and disrespect. One of her 
quick speeches, as she crossed the bridge 
connecting the old town of Prague and the 
new—which bridge, built by Queen Judith, 
wife of Wenceslaus, bore an avenue of statues, 
saints, heroes, warriors, martyrs, and all 
kinds of Bohemian notabilities—-was remem- 
bered against her, and flung back with 
interest when the evil day came. She 
vowed then that she would never cross the 
bridge again until all the statues had been 
demolished. She had better have vowed so 
much human sacrifice. The Bohemians 
venerated their bridge, and hated the 
foreign woman; and the famous Scultetus, 
Frederic’s chaplain, preached them into no 
milder mood. He managed to get through 
one tolerably inoffensive sermon, as an in- 
troduction to his office, but soon his Calvinist 
zeal broke out in denunciations of saint- 
ship and latitudinarianism, Romanism, and 
Paganism alike; offending all his hearers 
excepting the Taborites and the Hussites, 
with whom he fraternised, as one might 
expect. However, nothing was actually 
done as yet, and the coronation took place 
according to ancient rites and usages, 
Frederic being crowned first, by the Hussite 
elder, John Cyril, and Elizabeth, three 
days after, “by the grace and favour of her 








monarch.” Austria had now full leisure to 
sneer at them as the “ Winter King and 
Queen ;” simple Twelfth-night royalties, to | 
last only as Twelfth-night royalties last, and 
to pass away as the snow melts in the spring | 
time. Austria was no false prophet. Two 
foolish, giddy young creatures of twenty- 
two were not fit to bear the weight of such a 
crown as that of Bohemia, and at such a 
juncture of affairs; and the prophecy that 
pointed to their downfall must perforce have 
come true in the end, had nothing but cha- 
racter been taken into account. Then their 
child, the famous Prince Rupert, was born 
in the ancient tower of the Strathoff, and the 
whole female population of Prague crowded 
into the mother’s room to see him. Not the 
poorest woman was denied access to that 
room; and Elizabeth had to bear their un- 
couth loyalty and rude interest as she best 
might: it was the national custom, and no 
foreign woman would change it. 





And now began the downfall. Prague 


was not too well affected to its youthfy 
sovereigns, when the fatal orders to clear 
the bridge of all its statues were given, and 
the iconoclasts marshalled to their work 
But the people of Prague made a stand for 
their carved divinities yet; and, as it proved, 
a successful one. Things however did not 
go on very well. 

Beaten by the enemy in the open field, 
and directed by their subjects at home, the 
hapless Winter King and Queen were soon 
obliged to leave their fairy-fleeting honours, 
With the Bavarians thundering at their 
gates, and the grim Taborites all but openly 
inimical within them, and with the deadly 
Croats on their traces, the young couple 
made a hasty retreat ; and, after one year of 
dubious monarchy, Elizabeth found herself g 
stripped, despoiled, houseless, and vagrant 
queen, daily expecting her confinement, and 
vainly begging for shelter of coward princes 
on her way, while held up to public scorn 
by all the adverse parties of Christendom: 


“Most aggravating were the reports and com. 
ments of friends as well as enemies on this dire 
reverse of fortune. Tidings were brought to 
England that Elizabeth had died in premature 
childbirth. At Antwerp they went so far as to 
publish engravings of her hearse and funeral, 
Notes of exultation were sounded loud and lon 
throughout Spanish or Papal Netherlangls on the 
oceasion. The public press, then in a very evil 
and perverse infancy, mocked our fugitives. ‘The 
Lamentation of Frederic’ was printed at Antwerp, 
a doleful regret ‘for marrying a king’s daughter, 
who chose that her spouse should have a kingly 
title bought, be it ever so dear.’ So now Frederic 
has to foot it with a staff, and Elizabeth follows, 
dragging a cradle at her back. Placards were 
fixed on the walls of Brussels, with a reward for 
‘a king run away a few days since, of adolescent 
age, sanguine colour, middle height, a cast in one 


| of his eyes, no mustache, only down on his lip, 


not badly disposed when a stolen kingdom did not 
lie in his way—his name, Frederic.’ The English 
Roman Catholic party echoed the taunts of the 
Imperialists.. Mr. Floyd, a Member of Par- 
liament, for repeating in a speech an insultin 
squib, declaring that the King’s daughter fl 
from Prague like an Irish beggar-woman with her 
babe at her back, was expelled by a majority of 
the House, and condemned to branding, flogging, 
and ruinous fines. King James has been greatly 
blamed for his tyranny in this affair. But all he 
had to do with it was pardoning the most dis- 
gusting part of the sentence.” 

And further on Miss Strickland says: 

“‘The insults and gibes of the enemy could be 
borne, but the cruel selfishness of the Princes of 
the Protestant Union, as it called itself, was in- 
deed wounding, considering they had forced 
Frederic into the trouble. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick would not give an asylum to his distressed 
cousin, Elizabeth, at Wolfenbuttel. As for George 
William, he murmured most inhospitably at her 
taking refuge in his castle of Custrin, exaggerated 
the discomforts of its cold damp walls, its want 
of furniture, and threw out not a few taunts on 
the impossibility of his poor means being taxed 
for the pomp of a royal christening. Elizabeth’s 
incorrigible extravagance certainly gave point to 
this ill-natured remark. Nevertheless, the hap- 
less Queen in her distress clung close to such 
shelter as the bare walls of massive Custrin could 
give her.” 

Prosperity never shone on Elizabeth again. 
Her husband was now continually separate 
from her, and rarely or never successful in 
battle; she lost her eldest son, Prince Henry, 
in a most pathetic and tragic manner: 10 
time, too, her husband died, and left her 
very desolate ; for three days she sat silent, 
dil, and speechless; and then came the 
death of her brother, Charles I., which de- 
privel her of a generous friend, and most 
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Joving counsellor and aid. He who caused 
her this pain, the greatest sovereign England 
has ever known, was nothing more nor less 
to her than the “ Beast of the Revelations ; ” 
and if Miss Strickland dared, we think she 
would indorse the application. Then her 
numerous family grew up, scarcely so united 
as one would have expected, had all our fair 
compiler’s sentimentality about the loving- 
ness of their education, &c., beentrue. Each 
went his and her own way. Some took to 
one form of faith, some to another, and all 
were on opposite political sides. Louisa 
literally ran away from home and became a 
Roman Catholic, and her son, Charles Louis, 
the young Elector, whom she had con- 
siderably spoiled and favoured above the rest, 
turned out a close-fisted curmudgeon, who 
dged everything but words, and left 
om sometimes almost in want of ordinary 
necessaries. Her fine tastes were curbed, 
her lavish hand must needs be withheld; she 
could no longer queen it in her pride, nor 
fling her favours broadcast as of old; she 
must be wary, too, of her conduct, and not 
expose her fair name to evil comment 
and Lord Craven’s attentions, nor to the 
blight which must needs fall on it when her 
oung son Philip finds it needful, for the 
our of the house and his mother’s name, 
to assassinate D’Epinay in the open street ; 
she must bear with the rebukes of her 
graver children, scandalised at her levity, 
and remember that she is no longer the 
youthful darling of all hearts, to whom 
everything was permitted, and all offences 
forgiven, for sake of her beauty and the 
aed surrounding her; but that age had 
immed the one and misfortune destroyed 
the other, and that the world was now more 
disposed to censure than to love, and fickle 
fortune to ban than to bless. It is painful 
tocontemplate the cloudy ending of such a 
radiant day ! 
After a long period of domestic brawling, 
oy: and unhappiness, the tide turned in 
wour of Elizabeth, as of the other Stuarts. 
Cromwell died, and his son laid down his 
rule, and Charles II. came back to the 
throne which his race could not retain when 
they had it. He invited his aunt to England 
to live with him, and forget all her sorrows 
of the Palatinate; and Elizabeth : 


“Was anxiously looking forward to her de- 
parture for England, as may be perceived. She 
complains of dullness, and indeed the death of the 
Princess of Orange in England, and the apostacy 
of the Princess Louisa, now a nun in France, had 
literally left her alone with her creditors at the 
Hague. She had no prospect of her latter days 
oe eered by those who had aided her in bear- 
ing the troubles of the past. After the last brutal 
repulse from her son, the Elector, the thoughts of 
the world-worn Queen turned wholly to her island 
home. Unfortunately the royal family, lately 
testored, were unable to meet Elizabeth with any- 
thing like the magnificence with which her mind 

connected the ideas of a visit to England. In 
the early days of her marriage she had computed 
the cost of a State progress and voyage to see her 
father at the enormous sum of 100,000/., a fact 
ch must have caused her to be considered 
most an impossible guest. England, teeming 
with wealth when she left it under the peaceful 
sway of her father, was now scarcely recovering 
from the dead collapse endured under the gripe of | 
well. His sevenfold weight of taxes and | 
ng maritime laws had completed the ruin | 
of her commerce, which was annihilated. The 
country was as poor as her restored King, whose 
were dismantled and remained desolate.” 


After the coronation, which Miss Strick- 
Says was “ parsimonious,” as never had 


been a coronation since the Norman Con- 
quest, the ex-queen of Bohemia arrived in 
England, at her mansion in Drury Lane; 
but she died in less than a year, “leaving a 
numerous progeny, most of whom were 
on the worst terms with each other,” says 
Miss Strickland quietly ; but one of whom, 
her twelfth child, “ born at the very lowest 
ebb of her parents’ adverse fortunes,” was 


destined to be of vital importance to these | 


realms. This was Sophia, Electress of Han- 
over, wife of Ernest Auguste, afterwards 
Bishop of Osnaburg, and the complacent 
slave of the infamous Platen and her crew. 
It was Sophia’s son, afterwards George L., 
who married Sophia Dorothea of Zelle, whom 
afterwards he repudiated; the story going 
that her lover Konigsmark was shut up in 
an oven, and not without cause; but Miss 
Strickland turns a different side of the pic- 
ture to the public. She throws all the blame 
on the Platens and Mademoiselle de Schulen- 
berg (future Duchess of Kendal),and hintsthat 
they made up the story of her transgression, 
though she cannot deny the fact of the cor- 
respondence with Koénigsmark, which, how- 
ever, she denies to have been in any way 
condemnatory of the princess. Sophia, the 
Electress, deserted by her husband the 
bishop, who cared only for the Platen, with- 
drew from the Court to Herrenhausen, thus 
leaving her young daughter-in-law surrounded 
by these infamous women, and exposed, 
without a guide or guardian, to all the 
temptations of her youth and state. For 
George, her husband, had flung her aside, as 
his father had flung aside her mother-in-law, 
and the consequences between the royal 
couple were scoldings, fights, and even 
scratchings, scorn, insult, flight to her 
parents at Zelle, return to Hanover, and the 
Platens, Kénigsmark, assassination, di- 
vorce, and a life-long imprisonment in 
the fortress at Ahlden. But Miss Strick- 
land says that Sophia was only impru- 
dent, not guilty, and that Madam Platen, 
who had been “turned off” by the Count, 
according to the fashion of the times, pro- 
cured this tragedy to be enacted as her 
revenge; and that all was concocted between 
her and the old Elector, the hereditary Prince 
being “ away with his troops on the frontiers 
of Hungary, doing hard battle with the 
Turks,” and knowing nothing of these home 
doings. Guilty, or innocent, the fate of both 
the lovers was terrible enough; and when 
we think of the lives of the whole Court, of 
the Elector Bishop and Platen, the here- 
ditary Prince and De Schulenberg, &c., it is 
more pitiful still as being a matter of private 
vengeance only, not of outraged public 
morality. 

The electress was the great friend and 
patroness of Leibnitz, of whom, by the way, 
our authoress speaks slightingly enough, his 
philosophy not being to her taste; the 
pursuer of the unfortunate Bayle, whom she 
nearly scared to death by her philosophical 
importunities ; the searcher of the “ pourquoi 





de powrquoi,” and mother of that Prussian 
Queen who understood so painfully the 


| meaning of the “ infiniment petit ;” she was 


also the hostess of the Czar Peter when 
nothing but an unlicked Russian cub, “ who 
had never been taught to eat nicely,” and 
again his hostess when he was a polite, and 
polished, and civilised king. She was a 
memorable woman in her day, with much 

uiet force of character, and marvellous 
clearness of intellect ; her gay mother’s blood 
bearing her up through many of her German 
trials, and her placid German phlegm 





tempering the levity of her Stuart 
tendencies. Her serene, almost poetic 
death, so perfectly in accordance with 
her constant wish that she might die 
suddenly, without pain, “ where neither priest 
nor popes might be near her,” fitly 
ended her calm and thoroughly philosophic 
life, and rounded off the human speech which 
wanted but this to make its utterance com- 
plete. Hurrying in to escape a shower, she 
simply said she was walking too fast, then 
sunk gently on the ground and died. “ Her 
death occurred by the sun-dial in the garden 
at Herrenhausen, just as the shadow fell on 
the hour of six.” 

We thank Miss Strickland very heartily 
for all her interesting and delightful bio- 
graphies. She and her sister Elizabeth, 
whose name, however, is never mentioned, 
have opened quite a new mine of delight to 
all readers: and they have done a real good 
and worthy work by their industry and 
careful research. But now it were well to 
change the venue, to adopt a new habit of 
thought, to go to other and different labours. 
These later volumes have an indescribable 
stamp of monotony upon them ; they look as 
if they had been written by a mind worn 
threadbare on a certain subject; as if all the 
fire and richness and vivid imagination of 
the earlier works had ossified into mere form, 
and had become solely a trick and habit of 
composition. This work has been done; now 
let the sisters turn elsewhere, and carry into 
a totally fresh field the rare patience, care, 
ingenuity, and love, which they have carried 
into this, and by which they have created a 
new series of English classics. 





— 





A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior. By R. M. 
Coopland. (Smith & Elder.) 


Tue tale of the Indian mutinies will never 
get old. Generations and ages hence 
English fathers will tell their sons how once 
the fierce flame of a nation’s terrified despair 
swept over the land; how the young and 
the aged, the strong and the col the good 
and the evil, were struck down as by light- 
ning out of heaven; and how, from the 
depths of human suffering and sin, rose up 
such forms of human nobleness and daring 
as will make that time the favourite romance- 
time of all history yet tocome. And now 
that the first shock has passed, and the 
mere animal instincts of revenge and self- 
defence have cooled, we can give a calmer 
judgment on both the causes and the conduct 
of the revolt than we could when every 
passion was roused in the conflict ; and dare 
to confess what faults may have lain with 
us, in our rule as well in as our retaliation. 
But such judgment, to be just, must be very 
unlike those which the hasty and unreason- 
ing authoress of the “ Escape from Gwalior” 
has attempted to give. We can quite sympa- 
thise with any amount of distress and anguish 
that she may haveexpressed. Widowed before 
her bridal year was out, and the mother of a 
child born many weeks after the massacre of 
its father, her misery must indeed have been 
severe. Add too, her physical sufferings, 
her daily and hourly dread of death, the 
heat, hunger, thirst, and fatigue which she 
underwent, her poverty, and the ruin of her 
fortunes, and we need not wonder if now 
and then a fierce word against her enemies 
should escape her. But when we come to a 
deep-rooted, unchristian-like, and unphilo- 
sophical hatred of a whole race; when she 
calls all Hindus, as a race, “ black in heart,” 
“human demons,” and what not; when she 
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can regret even such clemency as our English 
soldiers, flushed with victory, and wild with 
revenge and rage, could yet find it in their 
hearts to show; and when these sweeping 
judgments come from the knowledge of one 
short year, of which year many months were 
spent in the midst of the unnatural horrors 
of a military revolt, we deny our faith, and 
even hesitate to accord our fullest sympathy. 
Men at war are not in a normal condition, 
and it is absurd to fasten on a nation the 
cruelties and licentiousness common to 
almost all soldiers. But, unfortunately for 
herself, Mrs. Coopland has no critical faculty. 
The following is one of her native pictures : 


‘‘We passed through the town of Dholpore, 
and in the distance saw our attentive Rajah’s 
palace. The natives here were a robust, warlike 
set, well dressed in warm quilted lebados and 
trousers, and gay turbans ; they seemed to prefer 
the brightest reds and yellows in their attire, and 
were well armed with short. daggers, matchlocks, 
and swords. I could not help thinking, when I 
saw these tall, stout, fierce-looking men, larger 
and more muscular than many in Europe, of the 
absurd notions many people at home have of the 
natives of Hindoostan ; they think India is solely 
peopled with ‘‘mild Hindoos,” dressed in white 
garments, gliding about with graceful movements, 
and cringingly submissive: I only found them 
obsequious when they wanted anything from me. 
Many also think there is no greater difference 
between the inhabitants of Benares, Calcutta, 
and those of Rajpootana, Bundelcund, Rohilcund, 
and all the North-west provinces, than there is 
between a native of Yorkshire and Wales. The 
inhabitants of Bengal are exclusively ‘mild 
Hindoos,” if they can now be called so: but the 
Mahrattas, Bheels, and Pindarees, are a strong, 
savage, martial race, and eat as large a quantity 
of good substantial food as an Englishman : they 
differ widely in appearance, dress, and manners, 
from the Hindoos. They are not bad-looking, 
with their black hair and moustaches, and rather 
harshly-marked features; but at heart most of 
them are cruel and bloodthirsty, and are only 
kept by our superior power from burning alive, 
swinging on hooks, crushing under the car of 
Juggernaut, and otherwise sacrificing victims to 
their vile religion; were it not for this, they 
would again return to Thuggism, Sutteeism, and 
burying alive. I think we have had sufficient 
proof of their treachery; yet actually, since my 
return home, people have asked me if I did not 
think the ‘poor Hindoos much maligned and 
harshly treated !’” 


There are very many impatient bits against 
them, not unnatural in the widow of a man 
‘who deliberately affirmed that the rebellion 
was a mark of God’s displeasure against the 
English for their permission and official 
countenance of the Hindu faith. “This is 
God's punishment upoy all the weak tamper- 
ing with idolatry, and flattering vile supor- 
stitions,” says the unfortunate clergyman. 
“The sepoys have been allowed to have their 
own way in this and that thing, which they 
eo ca was part of their religion, and so 
we been spoiled, and allowed to see that 
we were frightened of them.” And further 
on he calls them “demons,” though as yet 
no mutiny had broken out in Gwalior, but 
only the “servants looked insolently at 
them.” Neither the unhappy “ padre sahib ii 
(he was one of the first shot at Gwalior), nor 
his wife was, we would say, well fitted for 
the sacred task of teachers of a gospel of love. 
Contempt, bitterness, hatred of the natives, 
and while sneering at their own care for caste, 
the most aristocratic scorn of them as a lower 
race, — every line of the book. Indeed, 
Mrs. Coopland condemns anything kind or 
indulgent. Even. the sleek, handsome, 
Brahmini bulls at Benares she says, contrary 





to all Rarey’s teaching, “are vicious from 
being so much petted and indulged;” and 
she is very angry that servants or sépahis 
are treated kintily by their masters. Mrs. 
Coopland mistook her vocation when she 
went out to spread the Christianity of 
Christ among a strange people: unless, 
indeed, reading the “Christian Year,” and 
going duly to church constitutes essential 
religion. Yet even she, in spite of her 
hatred, is obliged to speak of the natives’ 
tenderness to children : 

‘*Every one now looked healthy, and the rosy, 
pretty children played and laughed as merrily as 
they do at home. Their attendants were most 
kind to them ; no English nurse would have borne 
with them, when they were fractious and irritable, 
as did these natives. I have seen a tall bearer 
carry an infant about for hours, and sing it to 
sleep, handling it as tenderly as possible: they 
watch by the children’s beds at night, and if they 
awake, hush them to sleep, or fan them, and 
bathe their heads; tending them most carefully. 
The children are very fond of their own servants, 
and will ery to go to them; and the sepoys are 
very proud of their officers’ children : | have often 
seen a little boy riding through the lines, and all 
the sepoys saluting him, and talking to him most 
pleasantly. It was a very interesting sight to see 
a deaf and dumb native talking on his fingers to 
the children, with whom he was such a favourite, 
it was considered quite a treat to ask him to 
spend the day with them.” 


And the conduct of Muza, Mrs. Blake’s 
kitmutghar, who saved and defended his 
mistress, and a party of ladies, Mrs. Coop- 
land among the number, to his own immi- 
nent danger, she is forced, somewhat 
ungraciously to admit was “faithful.” His 
devotedness deserves to be recorded : 


‘They entered the kitchen of the house, which 
was only separated from the room we were in by a 
thin wooden partition. Muza then went out ; we 
did not know what for. Had he deserted us ? 
The sepoys talked and argued with him ; we heard 
them count over the cooking vessels and dishes, 
aud distinctly say, ‘‘do, tien, char, awr eck nai 
hai?”* After dividing the spoil, we heard them 
again ask Muza if we were in his house, and say 
they must search ; but he replied that his mother 
was ill, and that they might frighten her. They 
asked him, ‘Have you no Feringhis concealed ?’ 
and he swore the most sacred oath on the Koran, 
that there were none in his house : but this did 
not appear to satisfy them, and we heard them 
coming in; they forced open the door with the 
butts of their muskets, the chain fell with a clang, 
and as the door burst open, we saw the moon 
glistening on their fixed bayonets. We thought 
they were going to charge in upon us: but no; 
the hut was so dark that they could not see us. 
They called for a light ; but Muza stopped them, 
and said, ‘You see they are not here: come, and 
I will show you where they are.’ He then shut 
and fastened the door, and they again went away. 

“There was again a dead silence, followed by 
the dying shrieks of a horse, as it rushed past our 
hiding dens so we supposed they had gone to 
the stalden After a time Muza returned and 
said: ‘They will be here again soon, and will 
kill me for concealing you, when I swore you were 
not here ; so I will take you to the bearer’s hut : 
he will not betray you.’ He then opened the 
door, and we went out.” 

He remained with them afterwards, and 
saved them all, at no little personal risk, and 
with infinite care and thoughtfulness. Here, 
too, is a touching little instance of mercy, 
scarcely to be looked for in such a wild 
time : 

‘Here we again lay crouched on the ground ; 
and the stillness was such, that a little mouse 
crept out and looked at us with its bright eyes, 
and was not afraid. Mrs. Campbell came rushing 





* Two, three, four; is there not another? 





in with her hair hanging about; she wore 
native’s dress, her own having been torn off her: 
she had been left alone the whole night. Then 
poor Mrs. Kirke, with her little boy, joined us; 
she had that instant seen her husband shot before 
her eyes; and onher crying ‘Kill me too!’ th 
answered, ‘No, we have killed you in kill 
him.’ Her arms were bruised and swollen ; they 
had torn off her bracelets so roughly: even her 
wedding ring was gone. They spared her little 
boy; saying, ‘Don’t kill the bitcha; it is a 
missie baba.’ Poor child! his long curls and 
girlish face saved his life! He was only four 
years of age.” 

There were many such as Muza in that 
revolt. Had there not been, and had there 
been no loyal soldiers among the mutineers, 
not a European could have escaped. But 
shots were often fired wide of the mark, and 
more than one friend at heart put on the 
most ferocious aspect of all, and made him. 
self the ringleader, that he might thus save 
his officer or his master from a deadlier aim 
than his would be; while the younger 
soldiers were as notoriously overcome by 
the murder of their commanders as if they 
had been Englishmen and not natives. But 
those to whom they were pitiful, were not 
of the number who “scolded” and insulted 
them as Mrs. Coopland seems, by implication, 
to have done, when things went wrong; if 
we may judge by the cool way in which she 
tells how both she and her husband: 

“Set to work to scold him in Hindoostanee, 
and not being sufficiently fluent in that, had 
recourse to English ; which we had been told 
natives disliked more, as they did not know 
what it meant. What they consider the most 
opprobrious epithets in Hindoostanee are ‘khala 
sour,’ ‘hurrumzadu,’ and ‘mourgen’ (black pig, 
infidel, and fowl).” 

After the mutiny at Gwalior, and the 
flight to Agra of those of the ladies and 
children who were spared, comes the dreary 
fort life, where above three thousand 
English people were shut up in the Taj 
Mahal, waiting for death or rescue. But 
even here our authoress shows but little 
real heroism, and a vast amount of silly 
grumbling. Her main complaints are, the 
smallness and poverty of her “arch,” or 
“den,” her being obliged to wait on herself, 
and “ the disgusting process of washing the 
dishes.” Clearly a fine lady was our unfor- 
tunate heroine, with a proper fine lady’s 
horror of work. But relief came at last. De 
was taken; and Mrs. Coopland and several 
others went down there, en route to England. 
She speaks much of the natives’ cruelty and 
the natives’ insolence. We confront with 
these assertions her admissions, as to her 
own callousness and want of feminine 
delicacy towards the fallen foe. War makes 
all people much alike; and when a delicate 
young English lady, who revolts at the sight 
of a cooking utensil, and who is disgusted at 
being obliged to wash dishes, can speak very 
calmly of men being blown away from the 
guns, of a provost marshal hanging from 
four hundred to five hundred men, and 
putting men to death on a certain day 
“purposely to show our contempt for the 
natives,” we need not wonder at the excesses 
which half savage men will commit in the 
excitement of a fight. In the following 
phrase we see no sign of reprobation : 

“The soldiers, inured to sights of horror, and 
inveterate against the sepoys, were said to have 
bribed the executioner to keep them a long time 
hanging, as they liked to see the criminals dance 
a ‘Pandie’s hornpipe,’ as they termed the dying 
struggles of the wretches.” 


And though she can lament so bitterly for- 
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herself, when her ayah “looks at her 
jnsolently,” she has no higher fecling of 
human decency than to go and stare at the 
captive king and queen thus: 


“Tn the afternoon, Captain and Mrs. Garstone 
and myself, with another officer and his wife, went 
to see the King of Delhi. We drove down the 
Corridor into a dirty street, ——< oceupied by 
the king’s poor relations, of which he had a great 
number. It is customary amongst rich natives to 
live in large families, clustered together in one 
compound, as the rich natives support their poorer 
gelations. At last we came to a small white house, 

ed by a Ghoorka, and then turned down a 
narrow passage into a large court-yard, in which 
were more houses occupied by prisoners of im- 

rtance waiting for their trial, and guarded by 
Phoorkas and men of the 60th Rifles : all places of 
importance inside the palace walls are guarded by 
these men. We then came to a large, ruined, and 
broken-up garden, where we were joined by Mr. 
Omanney, a young civilian, who had charge of the 
king. We climbed some steep steps on to the 
terrace, where some more guards were walking 
before the door, and entered a dirty-looking house, 
then the abode of the ‘king of kings,’ the 
descendant of a long line of Moguls, including 
Shah Jehan, Aurungzebe, and Timour. Pushing 
aside the purdah, we entered a small, dirty, low 
toom with white-washed walls, and there, on a 
low charpoy, cowered a thin small old man, 
dressed in a dirty white suit of cotton, and rolled 
in shabby wraps and rezais, on account of the 
cold, At our entrance he laid aside the hookah 
hehad been smoking, and he, who had formerly 
thought it an insult for any one to sit in his 
presence, began salaaming to us in the most abject 
manner, and saying he was ‘burra kooshee’ 
(very glad) to see us. 

“ As we looked at him we thought how strange 
it was that this frail old man, tottering on the 
brink of the grave, could harbour such a plot and 
such deep revengeful feelings against us. His 
face was pale and wan, and his eyes weak and 
uncertain, seeming to shun our scrutiny ; but an 
atistocractic expression of face reminded us of his 
noble descent. He had a venerable-looking white 
beard, and he swayed about in a frail decrepit way, 
exciting feelings that were a mixture of contempt, 
abhorrence, and pity : contempt, for the degraded 
position to which he had brought himself by his 
wild scheme of reinstating himself on a throne 
which he could only hope to enjoy for a passing 
year or two; abhorrence, that he could give up 
out poor countrymen to be brutally murdered, and. 
even, it is said, feast his eyes and ears on their 
dying anguish ; and pity, that he should have 
80 short a time for repentance, and that the 
descendant of a line of kings, whose splendour 
and power were boundless, should be thus 
degral d 


ed. 

We ladies, after gazing at the king and his 
son, Jumma Bukh, son of Zeenat Mahal, the 
king’s favourite wife, who had a shrewd clever 
face for a boy of about fourteen, were allowed to 
see the queen, Zeenat Mahal,—a favour not 
sent to the gentlemen. It seemed absurd to 
amour thus their silly prejudices, when they had 

spared no European in their power any indignit 
orinsult. However, we raised the ‘ chick’ which 
Separated the qneen’s room from the king’s, and 
entered a very small, bare, shabby room. Seated 
m a charpoy we beheld a large bold-looking 
woman, with not the least sign of royalty or 
dignity about her. She seemed about forty; her 
complexion was tawny, and her face large and 
coarsely featured, with daring black eyes and wide 
Mouth, and dark hair partially concealed under 
her white cotton chudda. She wore a cotton dress 
of black print and but few ornaments; her small 
and well-shaped hands and feet were bare. 
Judging from her looks, she seemed capable of 
inciting the king on to deeds of blood, which she 
Was accused of having done. She began asking 
Garstone and the other lady about their 
and why Mrs. Garstone had not 
brought her children, as she wished to see them ; 
then, looking at my black dress, she sneeringly 





asked me what had become of my ‘ sahib.’ I was 
so angry at her look and tone of heartless con- 
tempt, that I said, ‘Chupero’ (silence), and 
walked out of her presence.” 


She repeats the story of mutilation. She 
says that a friend of hers affirmed he himself 
had seen cases of it in Calcutta. It is always 
one’s friends, or one’s friends’ friends, who 
have seen these unhappy mutilates ; but no 
man has yet been found to come forward 
and state on oath when and where he him- 
self saw such. Indeed, the keener the 
investigation the more shadowy becomes the 
allegation. 
angry and unreasoning woman, with strong 
self-assertion, and no consideration for 
others; she is just one of the arbitrary 
Anglo-Indians whose superstition and want 
of breadth of nature has done us so much 
harm in India. Inthe Maharajah’s conduct, 


But Mrs. Coopland is only an | 


too, she sees only cause for condemnation. | 


It is true he had done all he could, and all 
he promised to do; but, because he had to 
manage for his own safety, as well as for 
that of the English, and was not strong 
enough to quell the mutiny he tried so hard 
to soften, she calls him bad names, and 
insists on his treachery and double-dealing. 
In fact, she is very indignant that any one 
thought of their own safety, and not exclu- 
sively of hers, and shows us but a poor 
picture in all her weak complainings, when 
compared with those magnificent portraits 
of unselfishness and devotion that have come 
home. Still we would use her gently, for 
she had much to bear; but we are sorry she 
has written her book. Excepting its account 
of how the mutiny broke out at Gwalior, it 
contains nothing very interesting or edify- 
ing, but is rather humiliating than other- 
wise, and disastrous to the reputation of 
Englishwomen for quiet, uncomplaining 
courage,—specially disastrous to the Chris- 
tian character which teaches forgiveness of 
injuries, love of one’s enemies, and patience 
under trial. 





Prairie Farming in America. With Notes by 
the Way on Canada and the United States. 
By James Caird, M.P. (Longman.) 


In 1851, when the complaints of British 
agriculturists were so rife, a practical Scot- 
tish farmer made a tour through England, 
and, as “The Times Commissioner,’ was 
held in no little dread by untidy farmers, 
fearful of a visit and a subsequent showing 
up. The Commissioner’s experiences printed 
first in the Times, and afterwards in a col- 
lected form under the title of “English 
Agriculture in 1851,” excited at the time a 


account of the practical manner in which his 


emigration thither, and especially to the 
Prairie Land States. 

It is an understood fact that, from various 
causes, the profits of the English farmer 
are not what they used to be. Competition 
in the purchase of land, now so great, 
and due to a large extent to the natural 
desire of wealthy manufacturers and others 
to be possessed of real estate, tends to 
raise the rate of rents. The cost of 
labour is enormous, and the British farmer, 
whose land cannot be cultivated with advan- 
tage without the aid of large quantities of 
artificial manures, has to compete with the 
grower whose soil is so rich naturally as not 
to require it. Mr. Caird, who has made the 
statistics of the case his study, thus forcibly 
states it : 

“The special adaptation of Britain for the pro- 
duction of live stock, and the constantly increasing 
demand for that branch of the farmer's produce, 
have hitherto modified the effects of foreign com- 
petition incorn. But even these, excellent though 
they have proved, cannot permanently counteract 
the cause of the farmer’s diminished profits : viz., 
home competition for the possession of land. The 


| soil here is now becoming more valuable for other 





observations and suggestions were recorded ; | 


and from the public generally, on account of 
the hopeful view held out for the future. As 
a landmark in the history of British agri- 


able as “ Arthur Young’s Tour” has been 
to the present. 


Mr. Caird has since done good service in 
many ways, and especially in his efforts 
(although as yet unsuccessful), as a member 
of parliament, towards obtaining public 
statistics of agricultural produce; but the 


purposes than ordinary farming, and the aye 
tion between the producers and consumers of food 
is undergoing a rapid change. It appears from 
the Census that, in 1851, only 16 per cent. of the 
adult population of England was oceupied in the 
business of agriculture. During the previous 
twenty years the proportion had fallen from 28 to 
16 per cent., from no actual decrease of the 
numbers employed in agriculture, but from the far 
greater proportional inerease of trade. The same 
gradual change is going on. At this time there 
is probably not more than one-tenth of the adult 
population of England employed in the culture of 
the land. The manufacturing, mining, and town 

opulations are thus gradually absorbing the 
fechas of the country, increasing the value of 
the land and the profits of the landowner, but in 
the same proportion diminishing the area left for 
ordinary farming. 

‘The time seems thus to have arrived when the 
farmers must thin the ranks of home competition 
by sending off the young and enterprising to 
countries where they may become the owners of a 
fertile soil, and profitably contribute to supply 
the wants of the old country, whose lands can no 
longer meet the demands of her dense population. 
During the last year we have imported into this 
country at the rate of nearly one million quarters 
of grain each month. We have thus, in addition 
to our home crop, consumed each day the produce 
of Ten THovusanp acres of foreign land, a demand 
so vast as to offer to young men of our own 
country the strongest inducements to take their 
share in its supply.” 

This foreign supply, which must be fur- 
nished, is derived largely and in increasing 
quantities from America. During the 


| Crimean war, the Russian supply was of 


great deal of attention; from farmers, on | course stopped, and the consequence was an 


immense stimulus to wheat farming in 
America. Large tracts of uncultivated land 


| were brought under cultivation, and the 
| impetus then given still continues in full 


culture, the letters of Mr. Caird will, we | foree. 


believe, preve to future generations as valu- | inexhaustible, almost untrodden lands of the 


Migration from the comparatively 
worn-out soils of the Eastern States to those 


| far west has been since then going on with 
| great vigour. 


There is no reason why Englishmen 
should not enjoy some of those advantages 
which are open to all the world. It is true 
we have Canada, and that land there at 
present covered with timber, may be had 


most vo ehyne work he has undertaken | almost for the clearing—a laborious, lengthy, 


since 185 
notice. 


is recorded in the book now under | and therefore an expensive process rf and it 
It is an account of a tour made last | is found that emigrants on reaching Canada, 


autumn in the United States, with a view to | hearing of a more advantageous place of 
personally ascertaining the advantages of | settlement, push on two or three days 
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journey farther west to what Mr. Caird 
describes as an agricultural region of the 
most fertile land in the world : 


‘* A virgin soil of easy culture, with no forests 
to clear, of extraordinary natural fertility, in a 
country traversed by a most ferfect system of 
railways, where no settler need he more than ten 
miles from a station, whose shore is washed by 
one of those great lakes through which an outlet 
is found to the Atlantic, and which possesses in 
the Mississippi itself a vast artery of commerce 
navigable by steamers for thousands of miles. 
Iron, coal, and lime abound. Markets are organ- 
ised throughout the country. Besides the export 
trade there is an increasing local demand for 
agricultural produce. Agricultural machinery is 
extensively and profitably used, and the cost of 
— working cattle is comparatively 
small. 

‘The fee simple of this land can be purchased 
at from 40s. to 50s. and 60s. an acre.” 

This land of promise is a region of 
greater extent than the British Islands, and 
comprises the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
and portions even of the recently admitted 
States of Minnesota and Nebraska. Illinois, 
however, has over the others many advan- 
tages, chiefly that it is nearer home, and 
that it possesses on Lake Michigan the port 
of Chicago, and consequent water carriage to 
the Atlantic. 

Illinois forms a portion of the great valley 
of the Upper Mississippi, that river forming 
its western boundary. The Wabash, flowing 
south into the Ohio, bounds it on the east 
for some distance, and it is traversed across 
its entire breadth by the Illinois, a noble 
river 500 miles long. Other rivers of no 
mean size, generally tending in a south- 
westerly direction towards the Mississippi, 
subdivide it, forming a gently undulating 
country, and give it increased agricultural 
value from the great amount of available 
water power and water carriage. 

Two trunk lines of railway traverse it. 
The Illinois Central running north-west 
from Cairo to Dunleith, and a branch of that 
railway running from Centralia, a town 
some distance north of Cairo, in a north- 
easterly direction to Chicago. 

Mr. Caird commenced operations by taking 
a hurried ride over these lines of railway, 
and he thus gives us a general idea of the 
country : 


“*T had first gone more than 300 miles due 
south of Chicago, and had then turned back, and, 
by a more westerly line, had run about 450 miles 
north, through the centre of Illinois to its north- 
western boundary at Dunleith on the Mississippi. 
To give a homely and at the same time pretty 
accurate idea of its extent, and bearing in mind 
that England and Illinois are nearly equal in 
size, let the reader imagine himself starting at 
Newcastle, and proceeding by York, Newark, 
Peterborough, and Bedford, to London, and then 
on to Brighton,—there let him turn © back, 
retrace his course to London, and then take a 
north-westerly route by way of Rugby, Stafford, 
Manchester, Lancaster, Carlisle, and so on to 


fertility. He will thus be better able to realise 
the appearance of this vast open undulating plain, 
than which there is no other in the temperate 
zone so uninterruptedly extensive and fertile.” 


The examination of the farming of the 
prairies occupied a month. Starting from 
various points on the railway, Mr. Caird 
made excursions for considerable distances 
on either side, a light wagon drawn by a 
“span” of light active horses conveying 
him hither and thither. From Mendota he 
travelled thus nearly 100 miles, “and found 
the soil generally rich and deep, and the 
white clover and sown grasses very healthy 
and.luxuriant. Some corn-fields are of un- 
common magnitude ; one vast sweep of 2200 
acres was all in new sown wheat, a spark- 
ling sheet of verdure in the morning sun.” 

Everywhere he found fertility and pro- 
sperity. The soil is declared to be inex- 
haustible. Originally fertile in itself, for 
thousands of years it has been bearing annual 
crops of grasses, the decayed stems of which 
have been an unfailing and untouched supply 
of manure : 

‘*Externally the prairie soil appears to be’a rich 
black mould with sufficient sand to render it 
friable, the surface varying in depth from twelve 
inches to several feet, lying on a rich but not stiff 
yellow subsoil, below which there is generally 
blue clay. This drift surface lies on rocks con- 
sisting of shales, sandstones, and limestones be- 
longing to the coal measures.” 

In America the first step to opening up a 
country is to make a railway. The company 
making the road get in return a grant from 
the State of the land within a certain dis- 
tance, five or six miles, on each side of the 
line. Of course it is the interest of settlers 
to locate themselves as near as possible to a 
railway, and they are consequently forced to 
buy the land of the company. At the same 
time the company are glad to sell on liberal 
terms; and as buying land is as simple in 
America as buying sugar, there is no expense 
in conveyancing. The Illinois Central com- 
pany, who now have 1,300,000 acres to sell, 
give either a discount of 20 per cent. for 
cash, or long credit at moderate interest. 
Suppose that a man arrives in Illinois with 
6001.; by availing himself of the credit 
system he may start successfully on 320 
acres of rich prairie land : 

‘*He enters into a contract with the company 
for the purchase of 320 acres of their land, at the 

rice of 50s. an acre. He pays two years’ advance 
interest upon this, but he pays nothing further for 
two years. His first instalment, one-fifth of the 
price, then becomes payable, and each year here- 
after till all is paid, another fifth.” 

By careful calculations Mr. Caird shows, 
that by ordinary good management, and 
——< that no great misfortune happen, 
at the end of the second year after deducting 
all expenses for buying stock, fencing, and 
breaking up 200 acres of his land, cultivating 
it, and sowing and reaping his crops, he will 





Glasgow ;—let him imagine the whole of this 
extensive country, with the exception of that 
portion between London and Brighton, to be an 
undulating plain, underlaid in various places with 
extensive deposits of coal and iron ;—between 
London and Brighton let the country appear 
to him to be covered with timber, with a climate 
and soil peculiarly favourable to the cultivation 
of fruit and grapes, and to the production of the 
very finest quality of white wheat ;—let the entire 
area from London northwards to Newcastle on the 


one side, and Glasgow on the other, represent ‘ the | 


prairies’ of Illinois,—open steppe-like lands, 


covered with coarse natural grasses, with scattered | 


copses of timber on the ridges and along the 
watercourses, and abounding in every element of 


have cleared 6001. or 7001., thus : “ more than 
recompensing his outlay, and leaving plenty 
| in hand to pay his first instalment, and to 
| proceed with the vigorous cultivation of the 

and.” At the present time when the panic 
| of 1857 is not yet forgotten, contract prices 
| for building, fencing, and ploughing, are 
| 50 per cent. below the average rates. 





by settlement, drainage, more comfortable 
houses, and care in diet and clothing. 
Settlers should take care to arrive in the 
cool season in autumn, go into a good house 
as soon as they can, not expose themselves 
to hard labour in the sun, and keep them- 
selves well clothed. Nothing is more 
injurious than a dose of salts or purgatiye 
medicine. It would appear that this dray- 
back, peculiar to all newly broken-up land, 
disappears rapidly as cultivation progresses, 
and its effects become less marked from the 
acclimatisation of the settler. 

The practical object of Mr. Caird’s book 
obliges us to notice more fully those facts in 
it, which it is his aim and object to lay 
before the public. We can fairly say that 
his success is complete. Written in a style 
particularly practical, with no sparing of the 
technicalities so expressive to farmers, it is 
at the same time so full of information, in 
fact so readable, as to repay any one its 
perusal, Mr. Caird’s descriptive powers are 
of no mean capacity; the scenery and inci- 
dents of his tour are described most graphi- 
cally; the peculiarities of the Americans 
when alluded to are not wearily made to fill 
up space, but when occasion calls for a 
remark on them, it is to the point, and the 
author contents himself for the most part 
with this observation on the subject, when 
on board a Mississippi steam boat, “that 
the manners of the people are not a whit 
exaggerated by Dickens in ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and that the traveller must steel himself 
against disagreeable incidents.” 

When we state that in 128 pages of the 
“ handy book” size, Mr. Caird has condensed 
sufficient matter for a book-making tourist 
to have spun out into two or three good- 
sized volumes, we offer what now-a-days is 
a book’s best recommendation. 

We have omitted to mention that Mr. Caird 
expresses his willingness to give to young 
men brought up to agricultural pursuits, 
and desirous of emigrating, any information 
in his power. 








The Army in its Medico-Sanitary Relations. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

The Sanitary Condition of the Army. By 
the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, 
M.P. (John Chapman.) 

Two reprints. he first contains three 

articles from the Edinburgh Medical Journal, 

where they appeared in the form of reviews 
on the Report of the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission. he author tells us that “the sub- 
ject is always interesting,” which accounts 
for the republication of the articles; but he 
alleges that “they were written to supply 
the demand of the moment, and must be 
taken as pieces of mere contemporary critl- 
cism,” a plea which is inadmissible. Most 
unquestionably the subject is important. 

Assuredly these articles show evident traces 

of having been written for a temporary pur- 
ose; but it is plainly in the interest of 

iterature, that contributions to_ periodicals 
should not be republished like the verbatim 
report of a speech, or a copy of an affidavit, 
or of a letter which is to be ne forward 
as evidence in a court of law. “That which 
I have written, I have written,” is a b 





The only great drawback to Illinois is the 


local physician, however, it appears to be | 
| easily curable. Excessive heat, following a 


to induce it. 
less liable to it, but its effects are lessened 


maxim when applied to magazine articles. 


ague. From the experience of an eminent | The republication of such productions offers 


an rue tek for reconsideration and im- 
provement. That opportunity is lost by 4 


moist summer, appears more than anything writer who simply reprints his “ ieces 
Strangers are always more or ' of mere contemporary criticism. 


t has 


been lost by the present author, who 18 
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evidently well acquainted with the subject 


he treats. Having thus said our worst of 


an able and conscientious man, we may at 


once "te to say our best also, by recom- | 
mendii 


g the wor 





, though incomplete, to | the enemy in health and strength. 


if that sum were flung into the sea where | trousers, and wrapped up in a great-coat 


it is deepest. The soldier is an agent of 
public security; of victory, if need be of 
conquest, provided he can be placed before 
But 


the consideration ofall who have the ue | he is a positive drag, a burden, an incum- 


and the duty of taking care of the 
the British soldier. 
Scotch Sanitary Reformer are simple, in- 
telligible, and eminently practical. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert’s pamphlet was origin- 
ally printed in the Westminster Review. He 

ms the argument with an assertion, 
astounding at first sight, but not the less 
confirmed by all those who have had expe- 


rience of the ill-chances and misadventures of 


asoldier’s life, that : 


“Of all the causes or means of destruction | 


to which the profession of arms Ps 09 mankind, 
that which ranks lowest in point of blood-guiltiness, 
consists of shot, shell, bayonet, and sabre. The 


fair fight, in the field, by contending armies, is as 
nothing. That which destroys an army in the 
field is disease, superinduced by exposure, by 
fatigue, by insufficient and unwholesome food, by 
insufficient clothing, by want of cleanliness in 
camp and in person, by ill-chosen sites for encamp- 
ments, by crowding in insufficient buildings in 
towns,—in short, partly by necessity, but partly 
also by ignorance, and by a kind of traditional 
disrespect for precautions, and indifference to all 
but the more stirring but less fatal risks attendant 
on collision with the enemy.” 

Thus much for war; but still more 
astounding and alarming is the fact that 
the soldier’s life is scarcely more safe in 

; that the rate of mortality in the 
ms is almost double that of the 
oe in the average healthy districts 
of England ; and that the Dragoons may be 
considered healthy and long-lived, compared 
tothe infantry of the line and the foot-guards. 
Toa casual and superficial observer it appears 
inexplicable that young men between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-six, who are housed 
and fed and clothed at the expense and under 
the supervision of the State; who are kept 
in training by constant but not excessive 
exercise ; and who, when ailing, are at once 
placed in a hospital and provided with 
medical attendance and advice, should be 
more liable to disease, should fall more 
idly a prey to death, than the agricultural 
urer, the poor mechanic, and the “ mill- 
hand.” So true is this, that the first assertions 
of the increased mortality of our soldiers in 
peace-quarters, were received with indignant 
incredulity, until the distressing fact was 
proved beyond all doubt by the revelations 
ofthe Army Sanitary Commission. The 
i of that Commission shows why our 
iers sicken and die, and the cause of the 
evil once known, there ought to be no hesi- 
tation or doubt as to the means of curing it. 
But, as social and military problems, when 
once solved, are constantly in danger of being 
shelved, Mr. Sidney Herbert, always fore- 
Most in effecting good irrespective of party 
considerations, is entitled to the best thanks 
ofthe public for his efforts to keep the im- 
portant question of military hygiene pro- 
minent before the eyes of the nation. ith 
all the lights which have been made to shine 
upon this question, it is one most easy to 
erstand, for it is a question of humanity, 
of simple common sense, and the most ordi- 
nary economy. 

A soldier is an expensive article in the 
Rational household, for when brought to 
Perfection he costs about 1001. If a full- 
trained soldier die, or becomes invalided, the 

purse loses 100/., quite as much as 





ealth of | brance, and an element of danger and defeat, 
The views of the | if, instead of taking his place in the line of 


battle, he has to be tended, nursed, watched, 
and protected in the field hospital. Irre- 
spective of considerations of humanity and 
patriotism, the most prudent and economical, 
and the safest plan is to provide for the 
soldier’s health and efficiency, no matter 
what the cost may be,—to be at least as 


| solicitous for his welldoing, as a gentle- 


man would be for that of a horse worth 
1007. The owner of such a horse would not 
grudge a reasonable sum for stable hire, so 
the stable be dry, warm, and airy; he would 


t | give the animal plenty of fresh straw, and 
actual destruction effected upon one another in | 


good wholesome food, a moderate degree of 
exercise, and the necessary covering. This, 
it may be said, is — the matter on a 
very low ground. Possibly; but that is not 
our fault. All that is desired by the most 
zealous sanitary reformers : all Mr. Augustus 
Stafford aspired to, all Mr. Sidney Herbert 
would accomplish, is to procure for the 
British soldier the boons which every gentle- 
man willingly, almost instinctively, bestows 
ona valuable horse—a dry sleeping place, 
plenty of fresh air, exclusion of fetid smells, 
wholesome food, and the most necessary 
covering. No one who has a distinct idea 
of the soldier’s duties and destiny will ask 
for more. But, with the sole exception of 
food—which may still be considered an open 
question—it is a fact, that the majority of 
British soldiers are left to shift as best they 
may without the necessaries of life. Their 
barracks, built by engineers who might 
be, but who have not been trained to the 
study of architecture, are without proper ven- 
tilation, and, besides, over-crowded. Those 
barracks frequently stand on low and marshy 
ground, while the internal arrangements are 
vicious to such an extent that each barrack 
creates its own envenomed morass. The 
guard-houses are even worse; and those 
who know the continental armies will agree 
with us, that it is not the night duty, but 
the guard-room which kills the soldier. 
Constitutions enfeebled by want of air, and 
vitiated by the breathing of poisonous exhala- 
tions, are exposed to all the changes of our 
variable climate, in clothes padded in some 
places, and almost transparent in others; in 
uniforms which are too hot for summer, and 
far too cold for winter. The soldier’s tunic 
weighs (buttons included) twenty-four ounces 
only ; his trousers weigh seventeen ounces, 
and his great-coat, which in bivouac and on 
night duty should be his blanket, his rug, 
and his tent, his comforter, and stand-by— 
that great-coat is made of bad materials, it is 
porous and consequently ventilating, and it is 
stinted in the supply of cloth. It cannot be 
otherwise, since the contract price of this, the 
most expensive article in a soldier’s kit, is 
only 13s. 6d. We require neither doctors nor 
statesmen to settle this part of the question 
for the most unscientific Englishman. He 
may have his doubts about the vital necessity 
of ventilation ; his mind may be fully at ease 
on the subject of rations ; but he cannot mis- 
take his own feelings in the month of De- 
cember or January, were he to turn out to 
early morning parade, or on a rainy gusty 
night pace with measured tread the pavement 
in front of the British Museum, with forty- 
one ounces of coarse wool in his tunic and 





worth 13s. 6d. 

The position and the influence of medical 
officers is another point of the great question, 
involving the health, the efficiency, and the 
lives of our soldiers, and—what should never 
be lost sight of—the debit and credit amount 
of the national exchequer. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert considers, and we fully agree 
with him, that it is difficult to solve 
this question without trenching upon the 
prerogatives of military command, and 
disturbing the most necessary relations 
of discipline and subordination. The pro- 
verb says that, where there is a will 
there is a way, and, without entering into 
the details of a subject which may be 
thought foreign to the province of a literary 
journal, we venture to hint that the medical 
officer’s influence might be strengthened, and 
his advice made acceptable, were the com- 
manders of corps and regiments made reall 
responsible for the sanitary condition of their 
men. <A naval officer who loses his ship, is 
tried by court-martial ; he has to prove that 
no efforts of his were wanting to prevent the 
disaster. A military officer who loses half 
his men in peace quarters, should be called 
upon to clear his character from the imputa- 


tion of gross neglect or wilful obstinacy ; he 


should be compelled to. show that he asked 
for advice, and that he followed it, and that 
the calamity was either most sudden and 
unforeseen, or that it was owing to causes 
over which he had no control. 





Lectures on the History of Literature. From 
the German of Frederick Schlegel. 
(Bohn.) 

Tuts is the first complete translation that 

has ever appeared of the sixteen Lectures by 

Friedrich Schlegel on the History of Lite- 

rature, Ancient and Modern. Circum- 

stances, not necessary to be stated here, 
have caused the present version to appear 
after an unusually careful revision. e can 

conscientiously recommend the book, as a 

very faithful exponent to the English reader 

of the rich and beautiful language of 

Schlegel. Fidelity is a sine quad non in the 

case of a work tike this, where the inner 

feelings and more profound — of the 
author form the chief excellence of his 
work. The abridgment, therefore, which 
is generally attributed to the late Mr. Lock- 
hart, and which omits much that is interest- 
ing in respect to the religious feelings of 

Schlegel, will now be superseded. 

Frederick Schlegel was born in 1772, and 
was thus the senior of Niebuhr by four years. 
He was five years younger than his brother 
A. W. Schlegel. Vienna was his place of 
residence during the last twenty years of 
his life (1809-1829), and this was the scene 
of his principal literary labours. He enjoyed 
@ position of considerable affluence as impe- 
rial secretary to the Archduke Charles ; and 
made his voice frequently heard in the 
current disputes on politics and theology. 
Some very interesting remarks on his genius 
are scattered about the “Life of Perthes,” 
whichtaken together with Niebuhr’s“ Life and ° 
Letters,” forms an almost cyclopedic stock of 
information on German literary men. There 
is, among other passages, a letter occasioned 
by the appearance of the Concordia, a 
periodical which Schlegel began to edit in 
1820, some twelve years after his embracing 
the Catholic religion at Cologne. The writer 
of that letter has made some judicious 
remarks, which are more especially apropos. 
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to the work beforeus. “It is dangerous,” he 
says, “to pronounce upon good or evil in the 
mass.” I1t was, therefore, a very dangerous 
experiment to treat of Greek, Roman, 
Oriental, and modern European literature, 
in sixteen lectures, which make in the 
aggregate only a moderate sized volume of 
Mr Bohn’s series. It is unavoidable in so 
brief a review to give that kind of general 
praise or blame to long periods of time, which 
involves quite as much of what is false as 
of what is true. You hit some nail on the 
head as surely as a man who throws a stone 
into a heap will hit some one stone in the heap. 
But the general gain is more than counter- 
balanced by a large mass of false conception 
with reference to points of detail. “For 
instance ”’—these are the words of Perthes’s 
correspondent—* the century before the re- 
volution is now characterised as torpid, con- 
temptible, and frivolous. This may be true 
of the higher ranks and of literature; but 
does the whole century become what it is in 
virtue of its literature, and of the small 
educated minority? I maintain that, while 
in the ten years preceding the revolution 
those above were building the Tower of 
Babel, simple-minded content and innocency 
were to be found below.” 

Bearing in mind the drawbacks which are 
nvolved in a recognition of this principle, a 
patient and painstaking reader may gain 
very much indeed from these lectures. For, 
if an abstract of the kind was to be made, 
the vast and varied powers of the younger 
Schlegel were the proper instruments to be 
employed upon the work. His originality is 
sufficiently proved by the literary revolution 
which he, in conjunction with Tieck and 
Novalis, effected in Germany at the opening 
of the present century. The principles of 
that revolution (the “sesthetico-critical ’’) are 
expounded in his “Atheneum” and “ Kri- 
tiken und Characteristiken.” It is sufficient 
here to say, that the radical faultiness of the 
mediwval yearnings which were so promi- 
nent in the system, and which led Schlegel 
himself to become a Roman Catholic, in no 
respect impairs the claim of the authors to 
a freshness and depth of conception which 
was entirely their own. They were original 
thinkers in reference to the whole German 
nation, in a sense analogous to that in which 
Dr. Newman was an original thinker in 
reference to the Church of England. 

The anthor’s conception of literature, as it 
is related to the development of mankind, is 
this. There are four great bonds which 
serve to unite the human family, and to 
direct their movements. These are, first, 
the Guild, or the power of money or com- 
merce ; secondly, the State, the power of 
the Sword of Justice: thirdly, the power of 
Divine Grace, through the agency of the 
priesthood; and, fourthly, the power of 
knowledge, in all its ramifications. The 
operations of the fourth power obviously 
furnish the subject-matter of literary history. 
Those operations are to be traced, princi- 
pally among ten great nations, or groups of 
nations. ‘The Greek literature stands first ; 
then its oriental sources or influencing 
powers, the Hindu, the Jewish, the Persian, 
and the Arabian. The stem of Roman intel- 
lect, grafted on the old northern stock, has 

roduced the five remaining literatures; the 


develop it, and the richness and perspicuity 
with which it is illustrated are of themselves 
a noble monument to the intellectual power 
and vast resources of the author. We cannot 
avoid transcribing, iu conclusion, a short 
paragraph which occurs at the close of the 
remarks on Berkeley and Hume, and which 
bears a very striking significance at the 
present time: 


“‘Thus, English philosophy may be likened to 
a man having a hale and healthy look whilst the 
germs of some fatal malady lie within him, 
which, being checked by palliatives in the first 
instance, has been only driven back into the 
system. Just as in the body politic, the seeds of 
revolutionary commotion were never yet entirely 
extinguished in England, but are kept down and 
distributed in infinitesimal particles by the 
ingenious equilibrium of its wonderful constitu- 
tion: so in the domains of intellect, decided 
materialism or the destructive spirit of uncon- 
ditional scepticism has been hitherto restrained, 
by certain moral palliatives or checks, from 
alarming results of a general and extensive 
character. But it can hardly be expected that 
the disease of philosophic error and irreligion is 
to be cured by any appliance short of a radical 
internal remedy: and in this kind of practice, 
too, it is to be feared that long-continued chronic 
disorder is no less dangerous in its debilitating 
consequences than acute illness. I therefore 
consider it highly probable, nay, almost certain, 
that an important crisis still impends over the 
philosophy and, as necessarily connected with it, 
over the moral and religious mind of England.” 








Diana: The Sonnets and other Poems of 
Henry Constable. Now first collected and 
edited by W. C. Hazlitt, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. (Basil Pickering.) 

Tue literary history of Constable is lucidly 

explained by the present editor. The 

“Diana” first appeared in quarto in 1592, 

a copy of which edition in the possession 

of Mr. J. P. Collier was examined by 

Mr. Hazlitt. In 1594 Richard Smith, a 

publisher, brought out a second issue in 

duodecimo. Here there were but twenty- 
seven sonnets signed H. C.: and, with the 
object of making up his volume, the 
publisher introduced “divers quatorzains of 
honourable and learned personages,” with 
which Constable had no concern. There 
were two more impressions in 1597 and 
1604; but it is from the 1594 edition that 
two modern reprints (1815 and 1818) have 
been made. Mr. Hazlitt informs us that 
they are equally valueless, the one with the 
other. The value of the present edition 
may be estimated by the fact that no fewer 
than sixty-three pieces by Constable appear 
here, which are not found in the 1594 copy. 

Thirty-eight of these are from Todd’s MS ; 

sixteen from the Harleian; four from 

Sidney’s “ Apology for Poetry;” four from 

“England’s Helicon;” and one from the 

1592 quarto. 

A careful biographical notice has been 
prefixed to the poems, from which we learn 
that Henry Constable was born about 1555 
or 1556. The exact date cannot be fixed; 
and indeed a degree of vagueness appears 
to attend the whole narrative of his life, for an 
account of which his writings furnish almost 


studied at Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree 
at St. John’s in 1579, or thereabouts. i 
the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign he seems 
to have resided alternately at Cambri 
and in Scotland, though chiefly in the former, 
At this time his talents and good connectiong 
procured him the acquaintance of several 
among the Queen’s most distinguished 
courtiers, and, amongst others, of Francig 
Bacon’s elder brother, Anthony; for there. 
existed a relationship, of uncertain de 
between the Bacons and the Constables, 
About the year 1595 suspicion of treason 
obliged him to leave the country for France; 
and from that year to 1602, with the excep. 
tion of one unsuccessful political visit to 
Scotland, he never left the continent. His 
applications for pardon were incessant ; and 
even the distractions of a continental tour 
could not prevent his resorting, in 1602, to 
the desperate resource of a clandestine 
return. He was soon taken and lodged in 
the Tower ; from whence he was not released 
until 1604. After that date no tangible 
evidence concerning him can be discovered. 
In 1606 he is spoken of as a living poet; 
but ten years later, as one already dead. 

The “ Sonnets” constitute the bulk of Con- 
stable’s works; and foremost among these 
stands the collection entitled “ Diana; or, 
the Praises of his Mistres in certaine sweete 
Sonnets.” He has been named as the first 
sonneteer of his age; but this is too high 
praise. He may well, however, take rank 
among the first. 

The numbers of Constable are generally 
harmonious and pleasing; and it might be 
difficult to select any of his pieces which did 
not exhibit, in a greater or less degree, 
traces of a mind rich in fancy or invention? 
His “ Venus and Adonis” was thought by 
Sir Egerton Brydges to have preceded 
Shakspere’s by some years, and even to be 
superior to it in point of taste and natural 
touches. The date, however, on which the 
question necessarily turns, cannot be ascer- 
tained ; and Shakspere’s literary debts were 
paid back with such heavy interest that the 
obligation is wholly lost sight of. 

We will only add, in conclusion, that any 
one who possesses Surrey and Wyatt in Mr.. 
Bell’s edition, would do well to set Mr. 
Hazlitt’s “ Constable” by their side. 








The Duchess of Orleans, a Memoir. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Austin. 
(Jeffs.) 


Tus is not so much a biography as an 
eulogy. When we learn that Helen of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin was born on the 24th 
of January, 1814; that she married on the 
30th of May, 1837; was widowed five years. 
after, and died on the 17th of May, 1858, we 
have learnt all the outside facts whick 
Madame la Marquise and her English trans- 
lator have to tell us. The rest is made up 
of extracts from the private letters of the 
duchess, chiefly of a devotional character, 
and one or two very slight sketches of her 
attitude and demeanour at certain times 

under certain trials ; the whole bound 
together by a running commentary on her 





the only data. Even the place of his birth is 





talian, the French, the Spanish, the 
English, and, that which is regarded by 
Schlegel as the connecting link between all 
four, the German. 
This chain of thought furnishes the basis 














uncertain; but it is known that his family 
was an ancient Yorkshire house, and of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Constable him- 
self was throughout 
consistent Romanist, and 





to the lectures. They do but expand and 


imprisonment, as will be seen below. He 


character, written in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and full of impassioned loyalty 
love. Such a book puts itself almost out of 


| the pale of criticism. It is too slight to review 


| at. length; and, for the loving exaggeration 


is life a zealous and | of its praise, who would wish to speak 
paid the penalty of coldly of the Duchess of Orleans ? Generous, 
his profession in a long exile and subsequent | sincere, benevolent; of lofty political prim 
| ciple, and of blameless private life; she 
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the really royal, both by nature and | 
ee one of those pe boca truths 
which stand out so strongly in the midst of | 
the upholstery and millinery which make up 
three-fourths of ordinary regalities. Her 
letters are intensely human. Not a shadow 
ofcourt-life is over them; they might have 
heen written by the village doctor’s wife as 


well as by a princess, being 7 pious, 
sorrowful, and very womanly. This was 
in fact the secret of the friendship 


and esteem that surrounded her. She 
was never the court lady full of caprices 
gnd oblivious of human nature; but at all | 
times the dutiful daughter, the tender wife, | 
the loving mother, with whom the affections 
were superior to the forms of etiquette, and 
who could recognise and associate with worth | 
that had neither “blue blood” nor ancient | 
ings to show. Such royal personages 
as the Duchess of Orleans are more revo- 
lutio in their influence than the most 
oat oing democrat. They are revo- 
lutionary because they are human rather | 
than royal, truthful and not pretentious; | 
because they set forth in themselves the 
“\gvelling”’ doctrine of private virtues, and | 
their own simplicity of nature strip their | 
of all the mystery which hangs on 
ewlusiveness. The court of a Bourgeois 
is only a private household masquerad- | 
ing under historic titles, but of no social | 
necessity whatever; consequently a mute 
teacher of democracy to all men who care to 
think and compare. 
Both the French Anonyme and Mrs. 
Austin herself, claim for the Duchess ex- 
jon from all charge of ambition. As a 
they say—and in this but echo her own 
assertion—that all her pride and ambition 
went to her husband; that she desired 
power and fame, and royal rule, only for and 
through him ; and that, even higher than he, 
Tose the image of France ; even mightier than 
love, burned the fire of adoptive patriotism. 
As a mother, “she transferred to her 
¢hildren all that remained to her of youth and 


| 


“It was her constant thought, not to allow 
them to sink below the high position in which 
idence had placed them. Mother of a son 
was born to a throne, she strove to keep alive 
in him the hereditary principles and virtues 
Which, ii happier times, he would have devoted 
toFfance ; which in all times were fitted to give 
ion and honour to his own existence. What 
ished her from other fond mothers was 
her clear and distinct view of the end to be at- 
tained, her ardent attachment to ideas of which 
son appeared to her the natural representa- 
and her firm will in the midst of trials such 
“Stew women are called to pass through. Though 
the was endowed with extraordinary political tact ; 
th, from the elevation whence she looked on 
aings, she sometimes judged them with a sort 
4f divination (proofs of which will appear) ; she 
was not a female politician in the sense usually 
attached to that word; she had not the faults, nor 
ven the ungraceful merits, which it generally | 
implies,” | 
And immediately after comes the reswmé of 
her political creed : 


“She was wholly incapable of making senti- 
ment yield to Senieaet, —Teant of all to her own 
Personal interest ; and indeed her sentiments 
Were too strictly bound up with her duties, for her 
tothink she had a right to sacrifice them. How- 
ever remarkable her intelligence and knowledge, 
felt more than she knew ; that was the pecu- 
—perhaps the fault—of her character ; 
at all events, it was what rendered it so painful to 
diferfrom her. One felt a sort of self-reproach at 

having to combat her opinions, for she always | 





| treasures whic 


maintained the cause which was the most attrac- 


| tive to the imagination ; and one was ashamed to 


talk prudence and reason to her, when her view of 
things was always the most generous, lofty, and 
liberal. Unfavourable events—what are called 
the lessons of experience—had no great effect upon 
her; so that there was little hope of convincing 
her. To say the truth, her opinions were senti- 
ments ; more profound and less precise, perhaps, 


_ than was generally supposed : they were rooted 


in her inmost soul, which circumstances might 
sadden but could not alter. She was sincerely 
liberal ; but what she loved in liberty was, above 
all, the generous sentiments which that word 
awakens ; what she chiefly hated in despotism 
was the general degradation of character, the 
triumph of force and the compression of intelli- 
gence which are its necessary consequences. To 
her apprehension, constitutional monarchy was 
something more than a political system ably and 
dexterously framed ; it was also a combination of 
reciprocal duties, freely and cordially accepted on 


| both sides, binding the most enlightened portion 


of a nation to one family, for the welfare of all. 
Hence she seemed to feel a sort of pang, like that 
of wounded feelings, when the colder arguments 
of political prudence were opposed to her generous 
devotedness. 

‘* Parties will perhaps use her name in the ser- 
vice of their own interests and passions. But her 
true life was passed in loftier regions; and the 

h lay hid in that richly-endowed 
soul must be sought where those mean and tran- 
sient passions can never enter.” 


The part which she took in the dis- 


| cussions concerning the coalition of the 


elder and younger branches is spoken of so 
allusively as to make the notice of very 
little value. The fair authoress evidently 
labours under a refinement of delicacy in- 
compatible with historical writing, and 
might as well have left unsaid all that she 
has ventured to say. However, we give the 
extract for what it is worth : 


‘With regard to a question of great interest, 
but not demanding an immediate decision, she 
differed from friends whose advice she would 
willingly have accepted, if she had believed she 
could follow it consistently with her duty. Her 
conduct in this matter was guided by two consi- 
derations ; one of them relating to the interests 
of her adopted country, and the other concerning 
the interests of her own children. With regar 
to France (or to that part of the French nation 
which had rejected the revolution of the 24th of 
February), she thought herself bound by the 
solemn compact which in 1830 had vested the 
guardianship of its liberties in the family of 
Orleans. With regard to her children, she 
thought herself bound not to compromise their 
future condition, and not to alienate what she 
considered a deposit confided to her keeping, 
by any engagement made during their mino- 
rity, and to which, by reason of their years, 
they were not capable of giving a well-weighed 


| consent. 


‘If she had been called upon to join in a 


| measure of immediately practical moment, meet- 


ing the wishes of the French nation, and likely to 


| give it lasting happiness under a free govern- 


ment, she would (we may confidently affirm) have 
lent her aid without hesitation. She would 
have sacrificed to the interests of her country all 
the preferences and reminiscences connected with 
the lively and cherished impressions of her youth. 
She would even have postponed to those interests 
her duties to her husband and children. By that 
sacrifice, she would merely have subordinated 
those duties to a higher and more urgent duty ; 
she would have acted with the deference to the 
wishes and interests of France which she had 
learned from her husband ; and, as the measure 
would probably have promoted the honour of the 
whole of the Bourbon family, she would not have 
diminished by her compliance her husband’s 
honour and reputation. 

But as France was apparently resigned, and 





certainly silent, there was no call for immediate 
action. She was invited to participate in a poli- 
tical combination, which, even if it might ton 
promoted the ultimate interests of her children, 
would not have been productive of direct good 
to the country. She therefore concluded that she 
was not authorised, as their mother and guar- 
dian, to deprive them of the highest good which 
fortune had left them, by depriving them of the 
power of deciding thereafter for themselves. In 
coming to this conclusion she may have been mis- 
taken, and have acted under illusions. But her 
illusions, if such they were, were generous, lofty, 
and sincere. If she adhered to her resolution 
with passionate persistence, her motive was 
maternal love ; which, of all the passions, is the 
most tenacious of its purposes, and which was 
exalted and strengthened in her by what she 
believed would have been the resolution of her 
husband.” 

‘But the firmer her convictions, the more acute 
were her sufferings; for she could not enjoy 
tranquillity of mind while differing in opinion from 
those she loved and admired, and of whom she 
was so justly proud. Her affection for them led 
her to remove to a distance. * * * The Duchess 
of Orleans’ last visit to England was the happiest 
and the freest from agitation of any during her 
ten years of exile ; it was that in which she felt 
most keenly the force of the family ties and the 
charm of the family affections which had always 
been so dear and precious to her.” 


People of coarser minds than Mrs. Austin 
and the French Marquise—those, too, who 
are less dazzled by high rank and illus- 
trious names—may, belike, hesitate before 
accepting for sound metaphysical expla- 
nations these subtleties of an admiration 
which is too intense to be critical; but 
it is very pleasant, if somewhat delusive, 
to watch the unquestioning faith with 
which both ladies worship their latest 
heroine, and the pious care that would 
remove from her name the imputation of 
even the pardonable weaknesses common to 
a frail humanity. But, in truth, the Duchess 
of Orleans was so excellent, so good, so 
noble, that we may well forgive the idealisin 
love which would raise her above her kind, 
and enshrine a saint where we simply place 
a true-hearted woman. Her death was in 
harmony with her life: thinking only of 
others, desiring that her attendants would 
take rest and refreshment, and fearing that 
her sons might fancy they were neglected if 
she did not tend for them at their usual 
hours—her last thoughts and words were 
those of gentleness and kindness, of con- 
sideration, and of love. Even on her 
death-bed, her own sufferings and her own 
needs were the least considered of all, and 
the comforts of the poorest waiting-maid 
she had, thought of before her own necessi- 
ties. She died, as she had lived, the loving, 
generous, gentle-hearted woman, royal in her 
unselfishness, princely in her gracious care of 
others, passing away without pain or terror 
inacalm and childlike sleep, as one indeed 
who had done with suffering for ever, and 
now went home to her eternal rest. Few 
princely death-beds have been so human as 
that of the Duchess of Orleans, and few so 
sincerely lamented. Her friends and family, 
the household, the poor, and the very children 
of her neighbourhood, lost in her more than 
is pater lost when mothers and royal 
ladies die; but her virtues have written her 
epitaph in the hearts of all who knew her; 
and if not so enthusiastic as that of Mrs. 
Austin and Madame la Marquise, the pape 
which has been always felt for her in England 
and elsewhere is none the less as true, while 
her fame will be as imperishable as history 
and the esteem of men. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.’’ 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
THE MANDARIN. 

You will not have war yet. That is to say, 
unless Lord Palmerston comes into office. In 
that case there ‘is no saying what may happen. 

THE COLONEL. 


I take it that this Congress is a diplomatic and 
decorous device for letting our friend and ally, 
L. N., down easy. From all I can learn, his people 
have a curious distaste for going to war, and the 
Saviour of society is obliged to take note of its 
temper. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Probably. Iam told that the Sardinian Mar- 
quis has intimated to Lord Malmesbury that no 
more trouble need be expected in that quarter. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Who can guarantee it? North Italy is hunger- 
ing and thirsting for the fray, volunteers are 
pouring in by the thousand, and the young men 
of the best families only waiting for the outbreak 
to throw themselves into the ranks. To imagine 
that such inflammation can be cured by protocol 
plaster is to take a strange view of social surgery. 


THE MANDARIN. 


The Solicitor-General made a rattling attack 
upon Lord John Russell on Tuesday, and told 
him, inter alia, that the condition of Europe just 
now demanded the exertion of candour and for- 
bearance on the part of any one assuming to be a 
statesman. This was a circumbendibus mode of 
hinting that Lord John ought not to help fire- 
brands into office. 

THE COLONEL. 


A change of Ministry might expedite the out- 
break, especially if Italy saw Lord Palmerston at 
the head of affairs ; but I am inclined to think 
with Temple, that matters have gone too far to 
leave it of much consequence what is done. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Austrian cavalry have been over the Ticino into 
Piedmont, to explore the frontiers. That may be 
an innocently pacific demonstration, but I should 
think it liable to misinterpretation. 

TRE MANDARIN. 


I can tell you another thing, namely, that the 
Bright party are now fully alive to the special 
mischief they will do by bringing a war-ministry 
into office ; and if they had not gone so far with 
their agitation, and so thoroughly committed 
themselves to violent action, they would gladly 
leave a loophole, as Mr. Dodson said in his speech, 
for the Cabinet. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert would like the bill with- 
drawn, and a sort of instruction given to the 
Cabinet, by Parliament, to frame another of a 
more popular character. 

THE BARONET. 


And it is said that Sir James Graham proposes 
to make a speech of a pacific character, suggesting 
to Ministers that as they have now ascertained 
the temper of the House, they may well yield, and 
attempt, in another session, a different kind of 
legislation. 

THE EDITOR. 


How could such a course be taken by a set of 
honourable men? They have made no secret of 
the fact that they do not believe that political 
power can safely be confided to the ignorant, by 
which they mean men with smaller property 

ualification than is proposed by the new Reform 

ill. Sir Edward Lytton has enunciated that, 
boldly and plainly, in the name of the Cabinet. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

And so far, I think, has done the party good 
service in affirming a Conservative principle as 
that of the Cabinet. But by that principle it 
must stand or fall. A Ministry is not a committee 
to take instructions from the House. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


But that such strange constitutional doctrines 
have come up of late, one would be inclined to 
laugh at such a suggestion. 


MR. DROOPER. 


Up to the present time the grand debate has 
been singularly small. Everybody seems to feel 
that he is fighting a party battle, and that the 
working man, and the people, and the constitu- 
tion, and all the rest of it, are only the counters 
that represent the stakes really played for. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Yes, and to adopt your illustration, it is 
edifying to see how, when a player exposes his 
hand too much, he is rebuked, and desired to 
keep up his cards. The debate has its fine 
ee but it would not, I think, elicit from 

{. de Montalembert any very warm eulogium 
upon the sincerity of public men. 

MR. STOKE. 

But there is nothing new in all this. When 
was it the fashion to fight Parliamentary battles 
otherwise ? 

THE EDITOR. 

There have been occasions on which principles 

and opinions have been the weapons. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

But everybody now is in a false position, and I 
believe that four-fifths of the House of Commons 
would be ready to go to St. Margaret’s Church in 
procession to return thanks for any interposition 
of Providence that should sweep the idea of 
Reform clean out of the popular mind. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

People who sow the wind must look to reap 
the whirlwind, and that style of agriculture has 
been pursued for some years by the leaders of 
party. Now for the harvest. 

THE EDITOR. 
The government still threaten dissolution, but 
one may be permitted to hope to the last. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
When will the division be taken ? 
THE EDITOR. 

It was thought that to-night, or rather Saturday 
morning, would see out the debate ; but Tuesday 
is now talked of, and the telegraph has been giving 
various persons permission not to hurry them- 
selves. The numbers in the House will be, of 
course, exceedingly large. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I can’t understand the principle in which any 
absenteeism on such an occasion can be tolerated. 
Unless men can show that they have paired, or 
are in articulo, they ought to forfeit their seats 
for being away. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Who was the little Banshee that set up the 
warning scream while Lord Stanley was speaking— 
the supposed omen of death to the Cabinet? People 
said that it was a child of Lord John Russell. 

MR. STOKE. 

Lord John Russell has no child young enough 

to express its feelings in that fashion. 
MR. DROOPER. 

But I read in the Herald—— 

THE BARONET. 


Of course you did. What writer would spoil 
the point of a paragraph by looking into the 
Peerage for the verification of a date? The 
Banshee, however, was like Sir Hugh Evans, a 
Welsh fairy. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I’m told it nearly ‘‘ transformed” Lord Stanley 
“to a piece of cheese.” Between the interruption 
and the roars of the House, he was so thrown out 
that he never quite recovered his force. 


THE BARONET. 
I dare say one of his audience enjoyed the joke 





THE MANDARIN. 

Speaker Denison didn’t. - I am told that his 
furious look reminded people of the pictures of 
Herod, when he sent to order the massacre of the 
Innocents. 

MR. STOKE. 


Dignified assembly, in which such an event ag 
child’s cry could make a sensation! I will be 
that it would have been taken no notice of at, 
meeting of a Mechanics’ Association. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


The sarcasm is plausible, but unfair. It js 
when a ludicrous incident interrupts a grave bug. 
ness that the contrast, which provokes laughter, 
is strongly felt. Why does a little thing that wy 
should Sitiy notice at home throw us ints 
laughter in church? Because of its incongruity, 
Again—— . 

THE BARONET. 

No, no, not again. We areconvinced. Besi 
this baby Evans, or Williams, or Jones, or what. 
ever its Welsh name may be, was the first child 
whose voice was ever heard in Parliament, and 
therefore had a right to the honour of reporting, 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Woman’s voice was heard in the other House 
on Tuesday, and the Wife’s Sister Emancipation 
Bill is defunct. 

MR. STOKE. 

The bishops being unconvinced. They divided 
four to eight, the bishops of Carlisle, Ripon, Cork, 
and Down voting that the present restriction on 
marriage is unjust. When four bishops delibe- 
rately affirm that, you can’t expect the people to 
pay much heed to the theological part of the 
restrictive argument. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I tell you itis crinoline, and not lawn, that 
settles the matter. The women will not have it. 
I asked Mrs. Oakleigh at breakfast the other 
morning, whether in the intolerable event of her 
being idealised before myself, she would mind my 
marrying her favourite sister Bertha. 


THE BARONET. 


You have no right to try experiments in your 

own family. I hope you caught it. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
I was apprised that if I did not know better 
than to tall atheistically and indelicately in the 
resence of my family, the children had better 
Srashtent in the nursery. There the investigation 
terminated, but I believe that poor Bertha, un- 
conscious of her crime, was curiously snubbed when 
she called that day. 
THE MANDARIN. 

The majority in the Lords was a very small 
one. I suppose that the reform party will renew 
their attempt. 

MR. STOKE. 

The Archbishop, who headed the opposition to 
the bill, was less complacent to the High Church- 
men next day. Nothing can well be plainer than 
the terms in which he affirmed the decision of 
Dr. Tait, in the case of Mr. Poole, the con 
fessionalist, and intimated that the latter was no 
true child of Mother Church. 


THE BARONET. 
I presume that Mrs. Ellen illuminated Maiden- 
saa 


THE MANDARIN. 
Who is Mrs. Ellen ? 

THE BARONET. , 
How soon are heroic deeds forgotten. She is 
the lady who routed confession out of Maiden- 
head, and astounded, not to say disgusted, the 
reverend young gentleman who practised it, by 
insisting upon an appeal to the Bible on the 
subject. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Extremely unfeminine. I would as soon see & 





better than the speaker, and that was the 





speaker’s papa. | 


woman take neat spirits as undiluted theology 
It is the business of her clergy to mix it for her. 
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erence 
MR. TEMPLE. 

«A woman has a soul, an’t please your honour ?” 
asked Corporal Trim. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Never mind whether she has or not. Anyhow, 
it will be quite safe while she does her duty to 
her husband and her children. 

THE BARONET. 

J am heartily glad that the Italian exiles have 
declined any more demonstrations. I am glad 
also to see that another of the Ministers has sub- 
setibed, I mean Lord Stanley ; but I should like 
to see Lord Malmesbury’s name down. 


THE MANDARIN. 


[fancy there is some notion that it would not 

bequite the thing. I don’t know why. 
THE BARONET. 

It would be the right thing; I don’t mean 
gntimentally, but in the interest of the Govern- 
ment. However, the next Government are all 
subscribers, and will take care that their alms 
shall be seen of men. 

MR. STOKE. 

Talking of alms, what do people mean by abus- 

ing the Lord Mayor for sending that Irish girl to 

1 Sheis evidently worthless, a brawling, bawl- 

ing Virago, with several years character against her. 
THE BARONET. 

A magistrate is usually condemned unfairly. In 
the first place, he is generally reported incor- 
rectly; and in the second, nobody who has not 
been in court and seen the parties, and heard 
much that can be put into no report, is in a posi- 
tion to review the decision. Most of the cases in 
which indignation letters are written, and contri- 
butions poured in, are cases in which the public, 
which loves to blubber and subscribe, but hates 
toinquire and be just, had much better keep its 
maundering and its money to itself. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

There may be cases of that kind ; but it is well 
that a vigilant eye should be kept on the bench, 
andalso that there should be a fund for excep- 
tional relief—for those who suffer amid the com- 

ications of our artificial system of society. 

r feed a good many knaves than starve one 
innocent person. 
THE BARONET. 

That’s a broad commonplace ; but I tell you 
that the system of levying contributions on the 
newspaper-reading public, which is always senti- 
mental over its breakfast, is one which is becoming 
much too popular. Keep the poor-box filled, and 
make the magistrate the almoner ; but don’t let 
the dock be turned into a begging-box. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

But for favouring circumstances, how many of 

ws might be in the dock and glad to beg? 
THE BARONET. 

That, pardon me, is simply twaddle. 

pa ply 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Let me be content to twaddle with Baxter, who 
seeing the malefactor going to be hanged, said, 

But for grace, there goes Richard Baxter.” 

THE BARONET. 


Just so, but he did not open the window, and 
e that the malefactor might be pardoned and 
ve an allowance from a relief fund. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Biography does not say so. I don’t know. 
ing of relief funds, is the Literary Fund in 
Possession of the mysterious proposal ? 
MR. TEMPLE. 
It was to be made on Wednesday. 
THE EDITOR. 

It was made. Theoretically, the matter is a 
Private one, but, practically, it has been so talked 
about by the parties concerned, that I suppose 
the very definite ramour on the subject is not far 
from the fact. 


THF BARONET. 

I hear something about presenting the poor 
authors with books. 

THE EDITOR. 

As I hear the plan, it is that a library of books, 
at present the property of a literary gentleman, 
shall be presented to the Fund, with some sort of 
endowment, conditionally on the Fund premises 
being turned into a kind of club, where authors 
may go and consult the volumes, drink tea, and 
exchange information and amenities. 


THE BARONET. 
The whole to be under the management of the 
existing authorities ? 
THE EDITOR. 


I am not informed as to the price which is to 
be paid for the boon. But if 1 am rightly in- 
formed that the plan includes the attempt to 
bring literary men, as such, together, I think that 
its Arcadianism ought to protect it from any 
severer comment than a smile. 


THE BARONET. 
What 7s a literary man ? 
THE EDITOR. 


That question involves the whole matter of con- 
sideration. We need not go into it very far, but 
I think we may ask who are likely to meet at a 
Fund tea-party? Those gentlemen who have 
risen to repute and prosperity by their pens have 
also taken their place in general society, and cer- 
tainly will not desire to cluster together, or to come 
and play condescension to less fortunate persons. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


And writers of another class should feel, if they 
wish to do any good for themselves, that the less 
they aggregate in cliques, and puff and imitate 
one another, and the more they go into the great 
world, and comprehend it, the more likely they 
are to become independent both in mind and in 
estate. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


But the idea may be that the place shall be a 
sort of house of call, where authors out of work 
may hear of jobs. 

THE BARONET. 


No author worth having is ever out of work. 
And if it be intended to encourage men to become 
authors, I think it is due to worthy old Williams, 
who founded the Fund, to remember that his 
avowed intention was exactly the reverse. 


MR. DROOPER. 


You have no sentiment among you. I think 
that such a literary union would be a most charm- 
ing thing. The lion would lie down with the 
lamb, and the child put his hand on the asp—if 
there be such a thing in the literary world. Imagine 
Mr. Thunderbolt, of the Jupiter, on the same 
sofa with young Catlap, London correspondent of 
the Scilly Isles Gazette, and giving Catty an in- 
sight into the real merits of the Congress question, 
with a mot or two from high life, for a next 
letter. Mr. Bluebeard, who writes novels that do 
sell, might be observed in friendly conference with 
Mr. Pumpkin, who writes novels that don’t, and 
evidently helping him to an outline of an effective 
plot and a character or two of real passion. There 
comes Mr. Blanketteer, the crack contributor to 
the Lictor, quarterly review. He is leading up 
modest young Gribble, of the Penny Zion, to the 
editor of the Liclor, and urging on him to let 
Gribble try his hand at an article on False Doc- 
trine, Heresy, and Schism. There is Hugo hoe 
the dramatist. He knows that Nogo Bounce, the 
other dramatist, has a new piece on Saturday, so 
he has come to make interest for Bounce with any 
critics he may find lying and smoking about, or 
lying without smoking. Nor are ladies excluded 
in these days when ladies do all that is done well ; 
and here ‘comes Mrs. Silvertwist, out of her 
carriage, and in a crinoline that must have made 
a hole in the cheque for her last fashionable story, 
and she sails in, all smiles, and perfectly tolerant 
of Charley Slangsby’s twopenny Pickwick, for she 





wants to make friends for that drabby little girl 





with her, Miss Porker, who is to deliver a lecture, 

of a slightly atheistic and immoral tendency, on 

Woman and her Developments, at the St. John 

Street Institution on Sunday evening. I tell you 

that next to the Happy Family, the projected re- 

union will be the most affecting sight in London. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

All very well, but to speak in earnest, there can 
be no doubt that the promoters of the new scheme 
mean well, in their own way, to the Literary 
Fund. But it should be borne in mind that this 
is a peculiar institution, supported by classes 
easily displeased, but not easily led, and that for 
the sake of a questionable advantage to a few 
London littérateurs, it is not wise to risk the pros- 


_— of a society that does so much good through- 
out the whole country. London is not England, 


THE BARONET. 

It ought to be. It is the grandest place that 
ever was or ever will be. We don’t reverence it 
half enough, and it is only when the fact of its 
grandeur is brought back to our minds that we 
recognise it at all. I saw a picture in a window the 
other day, which gave one a better notion of 
London than anything I ever saw. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


A map? That’s the best thing, next to the 
sight from a balloon, which I have had, and 
which is the most wonderful of all. To see the 
thousand polypus arms of the City stretching away 
into the green fields, and ending apparently in 
filaments, and to hear the intermittent waves of 
the great sea of sound, and feel that in each 
there is the utterance of a million of hopes, fears, 
prayers, pains, and happinesses ! There is a great 
deal of poetry in that monster below you. 

THE BARONET. 


A party named Wordsworth found that out some 
years ago, Mr. Temple. But from what I gather, 
my picture, which is called ‘* London in the days of 
Queen Victoria,” must give the balloon effect, as 
far as the eye is concerned. It is a long sheet 
view, in which every public building is made out 
with the greatest neatness and accuracy ; every 
winding of the river is shown, with the varying 
character of the houses on the banks and the 
traffic on the stream ; the lines of street, and the 
blocks of squares are marked with perfect 
exactitude, and the irregular nature of the ground 
on which London stands, a feature forgotten by 
many Londoners, is cleverly indicated. In fact 
the print,—which I bought, and am rather proud 
of,—is a wonderful mixture of a map and a picture, 
and I shall be very peppy to show it to any of 
you. What Hollar did for London in the past 
time, has been done again for the grand old place. 
Mr. Lloyd, in Gracechurcn Street, publishes the view. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Maps of all kinds are pictures to me, and a good. 
Atlas is a pieture gallery. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Then you'll do well to look at one which 
William Blackwood’s house is just beginning. 
They call it Keith Johnson’s Royal Atlas. It is 
the most beautiful thing of the kind I ever had. 
It is large enough to allow very small places (which 
always become the important ones in war-time) 
to be included, without the dark crowding which 
spoils many fine maps, and the names are printed 
in various types of exquisite clearness. And a great 
feature is a first-class index, not to latitude and lon- 
gitude, but made by letters at the top and sides, 
directing the eye to the square on which the 
required place is to be found. The colouring is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and additional distinctness is 
gained by the water, and every name indicating 
water, being printed in blue. I have never con- 
sulted a map with so much pleasure. The series 
will be a great success, I imagine, for the price 
for the whole forty-eight noble maps will be but 
five guineas. The Italy, in this opening part, 
gives you the scene of the great coming drama of 
the day—and for half-a-crown. 

THE EDITOR. 


Has anybody else anything to say for the good 
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of cartography in general, or any publisher in 
icular? Mind, a thing must be very good 
indeed to be mentioned at this board. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


I beg to protest against the crinoline prints with 
which the shops are crowded. Each is stupider 
than the other. A certain class of artists of 
Holywell Street tendencies, have found the subject 
a perfect godsend, as it has enabled them to 
manufacture a lot of pictures which have a pru- 
rient look, though they cannot be called indecent. 


THE EDITOR. 


They are vulgar and harmless enough. One or 
two, by the way, are not so bad. The fashions of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers are reproduced 
by the side of those of the day, and both being 
faithfully and fairly done, the effect is curious. 
Guys as our swells make themselves, they look 
more like Christians than their ancestors. 


THE BARONET. 
Negatur. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Just so, the-knee-gaiter was a very good thing. 
And as for a Guy, the dress of a Fox was a 
sensible and manly one—handsome blue coat, 
leathern breeches, brave top boots, and a good 
stick—a man looked a man ‘in those days. 

THE EDITOR. 

As for the women—I have never said a word 
against crinoline, and never will say one. If the 
fashion be not outrageously caricatured, the dress 
is dignified and graceful, and if it offends 
you young men that the arrangement necessi- 
tates occasional liberality in the display of the 
ankle, I am not scandalised thereby, remembering 
what I do remember of feminine costume. Do 
you know what manner of she-creature a Dandi- 
zette was ? 


of public opinion. 


the work in question. 


rests, or otherwise record his name. 


<= 


Such escapades may be safely left to be | pleasant satirical novel, ‘Jerome Paturot,” a 
dealt with by critics and by the corrective action | Reybaud, however, has positive as well ag y 
No doubt this supervision is | active means of social economy, and can devel 
sometimes lax — witness the very favourable | them seriously as well as sportively. He has just 
opinions which some papers have pronounced on | published the first volume of a series of “ Etudes 
Even now the ‘‘ Memoirs | sur le Régime des Manufactures.” It is devoted 
of the Court of George IV.” are daily announced | to the silk manufacture, and there employed in 
with the indorsement and recommendation of | all its stages. The patient study, the 
some of our leading daily and weekly contempo- | philanthropy, and the solid structure of the bog 
But that the Duke of Buckingham has | arouse a hope that it is the precursor of map 
been indiscreet and unscrupulous, and that some | more such volumes. M. — Castille hag 
newspapers have inadvertently praised where they | brought out a *‘ Biographie du 
ovght to have blamed, is certainly no reason for | the latest Paris hero. Some of the Paris critigs 
calling for an Act of Parliament. 
A movement is on foot to celebrate the bi- y 
centenary of the birth of a book, ‘‘ Pearson on the 
Creed,” first published in 1659. 


rince Napoléon,” 


wickedly whisper a reminder, that the last bj 
hical work of M. Castille was a ‘ Life of the 
Pere Enfantin, the St. Simonian.” 


The good bishop | Lord Vernon has munificently provided the 
lies in the cathedral of his diocese, Chester, but | funds for a magnificent reprint of the first four 
without a memorial to mark the spot where he | editions of Dante. It is accompanied by a pre. 
The occur- | face from the pen of M. Panizzi, who is not onh 
rence of the bi-centenary of the publication of his | the principal librarian of the British Muse 
great work is thought a fitting time to supply the | where the sole copies of all the editions now rp. 
deficiency. The precise shape which the wished- | printed are preserved, but is known as an Italian 
for memorial is to assume has not yet been fixed. 
In the list of the promoters of the subscription | edition of ‘‘ Boiardo.” 
we observe the names of Mr. Raikes, the well- 
known registrar of the diocese, and of Mr. Hicklin, 
ated Goole nahn yo ge a ~ ine by Holme Lee; and, with the good taste to be 
1 ’ 4 * . OR . 
bestowed the Distributorship of Stamps for Derby- 2 oo See ae 
shire, declined by Mr. Samuel Lucas. 


The promises of new books in the department of sits 
biography are numerous, and more or less inte- Christie and Manson are to sell to-day (Saturday), 
In spite of the careful work of Wilson, | “. ‘ i . 
and the artistic and vigorous sketch by Mr. J ohn | P eon ye gi yea tad aaier of te at 
Forster, expanded and improved in ‘the recent | ° Si - rae Rey olds’ ine ortrait of 
reprint of his essays, Mr. Chadwick ventures into P 10 3. sthb: aoe of his a deal 
the field with a new ‘‘ Life and Times of Daniel i soa, 7 
a a Nir gs one ged ny = ne lng folded in front ; and in capital preservation : the 


scholar de premiére force: witness his elaborate 


The New York Tribune is reprinting (of course 
without permission) ‘‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 


name of the authoress at the head of each instal. 
ment as ‘‘ Miss Meadow.” 


at their rooms, an interesting selection of 


ing 
children, seated in a landscape with her hands 


[The old fogy continues his antiquarian illus- | art as the biographer of Constable, the painter, is way in which Sir Joshua has made her hugs ap 


trations until a very late hour.} 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Buckingham scandal has elicited a very 


the man and his age is to give us ‘‘ Sheridan and 
his Times,” a work for which there is still room, 
even after the semi-classical biography of Moore. 


able and well-intentioned article from the Daily ie Seed, Oe Pe aes ae 


News, in which our contemporary expresses a 


hope that this fracas may lead to a settle- 
ment of the vexed question of private correspond- 


ence ; ‘‘that the law of property and the use of 


private letters should be made plain to all wnder- 
standings, and some assurance given that the law 
can and will afford protection to the rights of private 
intercourse.” The fact is that nothing can be 
more explicit than this daw of property and use 
of private letters. A letter which has once left 
the hands of the writer, is the property of the 
rson to whom it is addressed, and that person 
sa right to make what use seems best to him 
of the document, provided in so doing he is not 
the means of slandering or defaming any one. In 
that case indeed an action would lie for libel. 
The dead are beyond the reach of slander and 
defamation, because no damage can accrue to them 
from slander ; a personal action, or the right to 
it, dies with the person. That is the state of the 
law respecting private correspondence and its 
publication, and we confess we see no way of 
advantageously altering this law or bringing it to 
bear on such indiscretions as those of which the 
Duke of Buckingham stands accused. The 
Lirerary Gazette, which first called attention 
to the offence, can hardly be suspected of sym- 
pathy with the offender. His Grace has wantonly 
wounded the feelings of the son of his father’s 
oldest friend ; he has—as Mr. Wynn assures us— 
disregarded and set at nought his father’s dying 
injunctions, and _he has withal, by his premature 
= of the Buckingham correspondence, 
eprived the next generation of documents which, 
in due time, would have been most valuable and 
inoffensive, while he has added to the evils of our 
time by foisting on it a set of maimed and emas- 
culated letters. But in all this there is nothing 
that the law can, need, or ought to take cognisance 
of, without most vexatiously interfering with the 


rights of private property and the liberty of the | 


one of himself in the Rev. F. Kilvert. Dr. 
Henderson, of Icelandic travel fame, and Dr. 
Bunting, the Methodist notability, are also about 
to be honoured with written lives: in the 
case of the Methodist, the biographer is his son. 
The life of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, the his- 
torian of Scotland, is to appear as the ‘ Portrait 
of a Christian Gentleman,” the limner being his 
personal friend, the Rev. Mr. Bunyon. This is 
the centenary year of the birth of Schiller as well 
as of Burns, and German literature teems with 
announcements of new lives of the great poet ; 
one of the best of them (by Palleske) is announced 
in an English translation, the work of Lady 
Maxwell Wallace, already known by various 
skilful translations from the German ; one of the 
last of them the pleasant and interesting 
‘* Frederick the Great and his Merchants.” 


A Berlin paper last week published a singular 
letter from the great Humboldt. The veteran 
philospher, now in his ninetieth year, finds him- 
self overwhelmed by communications on all sorts 
of subjects from both hemispheres. The number 
of letters and applications made to him by perfect 
strangers, amounts he says to nearly two thousand 
ina year. He begs his tormentors to have a little 
regard for his féelings, and to grant him leisure 
for the work which yet remains to be done. The 
epistle (which appears in the Vossiche Zeitung) 
concludes with an expression of the characteristic 
hope, that those whom he addresses will not be 
offended at his protest. 


From France we hear of unrelaxed activity on 
the part of M. Guizot. He has just supplied an 
| elaborate and exhaustive preface to a French 
| translation of Mottley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic ;” and 
| he is now at work on a new historical performance, 
| which is to comprise a view of English affairs 
| from the accession of James I. to the abdication of 
| James II. English: readers know the name of 
Louis Reybaud chiefly as that of the author of the 





; , i iqué d 
about to appear as the biographer of Sir Joshua and quaint dress add to the piquancy = 
Reynolds. nage pore «9 sor reminiscent” of | Of the little damsel might afford a lesson to the 


best of living portrait painters. This, by the 
way, is the child whose exquisite monument by 
Banks in Ashbourne Church won that sculptor so 
much fame, and suggested the perhaps better 
known monument of the ‘Sleeping Children’ in 
Lichfield Cathedral: we should be glad to see 
this portrait secured for our National Gallery. 
Turner’s marvellous ‘Dawn of Christianity, 
exhibited at the Academy in 1841, is also to 
sold—a circular picture executed almost entirely 
in blue, white, and cool greys, all rough, smeary, 
and indefinite close at hand, but at a distance 
every stroke proving effective, and the whole 
presenting an exquisite harmony of colour, 
admirable composition, and wonderful knowledge 
of form. Another Turner included in the sale is 
the ‘Glaucus and Scylla,’ a companion in size and 
form, and painted in the same year, but com- 
posed entirely of wartn colours—crimson and 
gold, and the intensest hues of the get 
painter’s palette. There are also three draw 
ings by Turner, two of large size and_grea 
brilliancy—‘ The Lake of Zug,’ and ‘ Bellin- 
zoria,’ neither of which has been engraved. 
Besides these there are a curious little landscape 
in oil by Sir Edwin Landseer—which might sug: 
est an idea or two to some of our younger 
andscape painters, —and several paintings of more 
or less value by Stothard, Calcott, Etty, and other 
' of the painters of the generation just dying out, 
| and some by Millais, Holman Hunt, Ford Madox, 
Brown, Rosetti, and others of the new school ; 
| the well-known ‘Harem Life,’ John Lewis’s last 
and best water-colour drawing. Following the 
| Windus pictures will be eight from the collection 
of the late Serjeant Thompson, including Etty's 
| “Hylas and the Nymphs,’ and ‘ Wise and Foolish 
| Virgins,’ and a cou “ of Caleott’s most care 
landscapes. The sale will wind up with other 
ictures “a different property,” in which eo 
included two female portraits by Reynolds, al 
one of a child by Gainsborough ; all three pleas 
and characteristic, and all quite fresh (tho 
somewhat faded), having never before been out of 
the possession of the family for whom they were 
painted. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


We are requested to publish the following 
letter which has appeared in some of the daily 
TS: 
—On return from a visit to the excavations at 
m.- in Shropshire, the site of the Roman Uri- 
= ium, Ihave thought that, on my way home, I should 
perhaps, be trespassing too much upon your columns 
10h Pt n a brief account of what has been done in an 


i Braking which is really assuming a degree of national 
ricon jum was without doubt one of the earliest 
tities in Britain, for it is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and was no doubt a place of importance, for it covered a 
of ground which, within the town walls (distinctly 
pa acontinuous mound which covers the remains 
Pye is nearly two miles long by one mile in its 
breadth. The ground which covers the town has 
ly been very little disturbed, and the results of 
our first excavations give good grounds for the hope that 
the lower parts of the buildings of the whole town will be 
foond under it. 

“About the centre of the area a large mass of Roman 
masonry, above 20 feet high, and of considerable extent, 
stands above und, and has been known from time im- 

jal as fe “Old Wall.” We begun digging to the 
north of this wall, and came upon what appears to have 
heen some large public building. In the middle of ita 
enclosure, about 40 feet wide by more than 200 long, 

was paved with small and narrow red bricks, set very 
in herring-bone fashion, and would appear, by the 

of roof tiles scattered about, to have been at least 


i 


| 





HAL / 


i covered. It was, perhaps, a place of public 
in its length by strong walls from a passage 14 feet 
we on each side. At the eastern end of the passage to 
of very fine work, which would seem to have belonged to 
small rooms. The northern wall of this passage was 
came upon a street running parallel to it, and paved with 
gmail round stones, in the manner of those of some of our 
room, asquare enclosure without pavement was found, 
a the appearance of the walls, I imagine to 
have an open court. 
were traced, which have only yet been partially ex- 
The passage on the south of the large apartment 
py wp ld “Old Wall,” and partly by a continuation 
of that wall, which was found under ground, and in which 
are 
of one large mass of stone. One of these stone 
steps is very much worn by the feet. These doors led 
short distance to the south the excavators came upon the 
mmistakable remains of rich dwelling-houses. e first 
canst of which (a very remarkable one) is in good preser- 
vation, but the floor has been broken up. Another hypo- 
its of more or less interest have been ially 
to the south of the ‘Old Wall.” On Thursday 
I 
ht of stone steps, which led down toa very 
arched entrance to the hypocausts. In a square 
by the “last of the Romans,” and a great 
number of coins, objects of various kinds 1n bronze, iron, 
this staircase was from 10 to. 12 feet below the 
of the soil. 
ions which have been found during these incipient 
, and which are to form a local musenm, 
remarkably fresh, and in tasteful patterns. 
has a fragment of an inscription in capital letters 
about the floors, all rather thick—about the thick- 
our common plate-glass, so that the windows of 
mention as another 
fnerally to have been roofed with micaceous slate, set 


. Itlay not quite east and west, and was sepa- 
thenorth were found two or three tesselated pavements 
evidently the outside of the building, as the workmen 
old English towns. To the east of the passage and large 

Further east other walls 
the appearance of an open alley, bounded part of its 
, or doorways, each approached by a step 
into a new series of rooms and courts, and at a very 
ofthese was a large room about 35 feet by 25, the hypo- 
cust was found adjoining this to the east, and other 
was present, the workmen came upon a 

massive fi 
at the foot of these steps rubbish seems to have 
glass, pottery, &c., were found amongit. The bot- 
“I will not attempt to enumerate the objects of various 
of stucco from the walls show the fresco paint- 
twoinches high. Quantities of wmdow-glass were 
the Roman houses must have been well glazed. I will 
Ovenge-shaped, so that from a distance, when seen in 





tm the river Severn, and commanding the vale of 

bury), the Roman city must have glittered like a 
diy of diamonds,—such as are sometimes described in 
Eastern romance. Traces of burning are met with every- 
Where; a quantity of burnt wheat was found in one of 
therooms, and human bones have been found scattered 
Ha engine, I should think, to four or five indi- 


One | 


peculiarity that the houses seem — 


hesunshine (as it occupies a beautiful elevation rising | 


town walls is about 1400 acres, not to mention the 
cemeteries outside. The excavations have been carefully 
watched by Dr. Henry Johnson, of Shrewsbury, who has 
accepted the laborious office of hon. secretary of the 
excavation committee, and who will joyfully receive 
contributions., The committee cannot appreciate too 
highly the zeal and intelligence displayed by Dr. Johnson 
in executing his voluntary task. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Oxford, March 21. “THOMAS WRIGHT.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, 23rd March. 

THE first representation of Faust has been a 
decided success, but I am by no means certain that 
it will be a pecuniary one. I have only heard the 
opera once, on the night of its second representa- 
tion, and I do not consider that sufficient to enable 
me to judge it. It is marked with the seal of its 
composer's own particular individuality from the 
first note to the last, and is ‘‘ M. Gounod” from 
beginning to end. Why I doubt its financial 
favour is, that I do not yet quite know what is the 
basis of its success. It is what is termed here a 
‘* directorial piece,” namely, it is got up by the 
direction for the director's own wife. Mdme. 
Miolan, as you know, is the wife of M. Carvalho, 
the manager of the Thédtre Lyrique. Now, 
no one in the whole world knows how to 
arrange matters better than this talented 
pair in the provision of a swccés, and I am not 
perfectly sure that a good deal of the effect 
of the first nights may not be owing to the 
clever diplomacy of M. Carvalho. I repeat it, 
the music is full of talent; but it is precisely 
talent of a kind that does not seize hold of the 
public. It is ingenious, elegant, curious, satis- 
factory to a musician; but it wants life, like 
everything that Gounod does. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to a real connoisseur than to follow the 
various arabesques of Gounod’s orchestra, to watch 
the delicate spiral lines, and the soft curves, and 
the unforeseen intersections of this line with that ; 
to give your attention, for instance, to the 
harmonious arguments that are being developed 
by a violoncello or a double bass, and gainsaid by 
violin or clarinet, or supported by horn or by 
trombone—nothing can be more amusing or more 
interesting to the man whose passion lies this 
way ; but what knows the public of that “‘ pas- 
sion?” It does not exist far the mass ; therefore, 
I say, I doubt somewhat if the pecuniary success 
of Faust will equal the success it has with 
the intelligent | educated part of the audience. 
You will say the Nozze di Figaro drew crowded 
houses for months; yes, but in the first place 
there was the execution of the Nozze by Mdmes., 
Miolan, Duprez and Ugalde, which was perhaps 
the greatest of all reasons of the success ; and then 
there was the name of Mozart, which acts vic- 
toriously in this sense, because the wretched 
nightcap vendor of the Rue St. Denis dare not say 
he does not admire him. There is no choice here; 
either Mozart must be adored, or the non-adorer 
is convicted as an idiot. With Gounod the case is 
not by any means the same. An honest trades- 
man may or may not admire the author of Sappho ; 
he exposes himself to no public or private con- 
tumely for that reason ; his wife will not look 
down upon him for it, or his daughters turn 
away with a shudder; and he is all the more at 


| liberty to say if he chooses that he positively 


besides the skull of a very young child, all which | 


Would seem to speak of a massacre at the time Uriconum 
74 and ruined by the invaders. 

In conclusion, I would ask your permission, sir, to 
4n appeal to all those who take an interest in the 
and antiquities of their country that they will not 

most important excavations to slacken for 
Want of funds. It is the first time we have had the 
sesame d of ascertaining the character and condition of 
town in Britain to any eng og: 4 extent, and 

the discovery has a similar interest for the history of 
tain as that of Pompeii had for Roman Italy. 
look forward to finding important inscriptions, and 
Monuments. The undertaking has been set a-going 
liberality and eey zeal of Mr. Beriah Botfield, 
+, and a subscription has been opened, which has 
as shee f confined to the country, and which is 
half expended ; but we have hardly explored 


FE 


: £27 


HA 


won’t stand Gounod, that he can invoke his 
‘‘ warranted” admiration for Mozart, and the 
rapturous manner in which he applauded the page 
Cherubino. The consequence of all this is, that 
if the publig—I mean the real anonymous monster 
—takes coldly to Faust it will remain a succes 


| @estime, and not be a succes @ argent, at which I 
; should in no way be astonished. 


seres, and I am told that the area within the ancient | of Madame Barbot, w 


The execution is not faultless by any means. 
Madame Miolan is, of course, divine in te mode 
of singing Gretchen. Nothing can be more 
perfect. She looks the part admirably, acts 
charmingly, and really is Goéthe’s world-famous 
heroine. But the tenor and bass are very very 
second-rate. The former is no other than Barbot 
the ex-tenor of the rm Comique, and husband 

o has made such a sensa- 





tion in the Huguenots this winter.. He is a most 
robust tenor di forza, and the manner of his dis- 
ise, in representing the learned Doctor of the 
egend is one of the strangest spectacles I ever 
witnessed. Barbot is not only a tener di forza, but 
he has the look of being so. He is of a red-brown 
complexion, with intensely black croppy hair. 
Now, fancy his imagining it to be absolutely 
necessary that Faust should be blonde. Sg curious 
and impossible a transmogrification I do not 
suppose ever was attempted before. Barbot had, 
to be sure, whitened himself to any amount ; but 
it was all no use, the flaxen curls of his wig and 
whiskers would swear against the russet tints 
which they (and he too) knew too well lay beneath 
‘fall this seeming.” It was like putting spring 
and autumn together—a field of fair silvery young 
May-oats waving beneath the bordering fringe of 
a wood of ash trees in November. Balanque, too, 
as Mephisto, is a remarkably ugly and ungainly 
devil, all legs, and hook nose, causing a petit 
journal to say that he resembles nothing save the 
 emeer with which Satan is described as poking 
1is broiling victims. 

To return to Mdme. Miolan—she is, musically 
speaking, more remarkable in this new part than 
in perhaps anything she has ever sung. She does 
not carry away the plaudits of the audience by her 
extraordinary feats of flexibility ; on the contrary, 
the whole part is written in this respect most 
soberly, and, what is admirable, inimitable in the 
manner in which Mdme. Miolan sings it, is the 
perfect repose, the: purity and calmness of the 
whole. I would not even liken Mdme. Miolan’s 
Gretchen to Scheffer’s conception of the poor, de- 
luded girl, of whom the devil says, so truly ‘‘Eh! 
she is neither the first nor the last.” Scheffer’s 
notion is even too material, and Mdme. Miolan 
rather resembles one of Overbeck’s immortal 
Umrisses, one of those exquisite outlines of a figure 
which the memory and the mind fill up. 

Upon the whole, Faust is one of those works 
which are an honour to their creators, and which 
it is an honour to the hearer to understand and 
really appreciate ; but I repeat it, I doubt the pub- 
lic adopting it, from a financial point of view, as it 
would do a far less meritorious composition. 

In the way of politics, it would seem that Louis 
Napoleon is destined to disappointment after dis- 
appointment. Here, now, is his new ally, the Czar 
Alexander turning all at once, as it was inevitable 
he should do, and joining hands with us and with 
Germany in the way of forcing France to keep the 
peace. How the Emperor could be so blind as 
not to see that at a given moment this must 
happen, is what no one can comprehend. No one 
about him has been deceived for an instant, and, 
flunkeys though they may be, his ministers have 
in all this matter done their best to guide him 
conscientiously. Count Walewski is ‘‘no Eagle,” 
as the saying is here, but he had perspicacity 
enough to see that, if Germany and England once 
united together, it was impossible Russia should 
stand apart, or side with France. The Emperor 
alone was insanely bent upon —— the 
contrary, and I fancy his annoyance will be in 
proportion to the determined blindness to the real 
state of the case in which he has been living. 

What will or can grow out of this ‘‘ Congress” 
that is now announced, is the question every one 
is asking his neighbour. Most people think 
nothing can come of it, and that an unforeseen 
event may bring on war almost in the very 
midst of it. The position Louis Napoleon has 
placed France in is a singular and a double 
one! All Europe agrees, more or less, that 
it would be highly desirable something should be 
done for Italy ; but all ae without any excep- 
tion, is of opinion that the Revolutionists of Italy 
are not her born deliverers. Now, here is the 
fatal position in which France is ig She 
alone—and that by the Emperor's fault, and by 
the necessities of his position—is condemned 
not to take part against the Revolution in Italy. 
This is the one thing Napoleon III. dare not do. 
But then, what ground is there whereon to 
manceuvre in a Congress? If the propositions 
said to have been made by Austria are such as 
they are reported to be, I am strongly inclined to 
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think they would, if accepted, superinduce a host 
of new complications out of which France would 
find it next to impossible to extricate herself. In 
reality, if you examine them well, you will find 
that the adoption of Austria’s propositions would 
leave France alone in Italy—but in what a 
dilemna? Forced either to draw the sword against 
the revolutionists, to whom she is in fact once 
more pledged, or flinging aside the mask for ever 
to side with the Mazzinians, and be crushed by a 
force of 1,200,000 men, by all Europe in arms. 
Look at it which way you will, and let the Moni- 
tewr publish any lies it likes. This is the true 
state of the case. There is no ‘‘way out” for 
Napoleon III. now, for, were he to disarm his 
hordes to-morrow to satisfy Europe, he would 
then fall a victim to the monster he has so un- 
thinkingly called to his aid, and be given up to 
the ‘‘Reds” by France herself, indignant at his 
cowardice. How he will escape his doom is now 
one of the most curious problems of the political 
chess-board laid open to our observation. Poor 
Italy— 
“«, .. O tu, cui feo la Sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza !’’ 

Filicaja was right ; her beauty has been her bane. 
But those who believe in Italy’s resurrection, wish 
her a better champion than the despot who at 
present rules over France. 

One of the subjects inseparable from Italy is 
music ; and wherever the eloquence of the human 
voice is felt, there is the genius of Italy recalled 
and her hardships pleaded for. Lent is the great 
season of concerts here generally ; they fall thick 
as hailstones. This season, however, as all is 
dull and slack, so has it been with concerts. Some 
few have been excellent. The chief heroine of 
them all has been, as heretofore, Mdme. Borghi- 
Mamo. I confess to ranking among those who 
like her better in a salon than in the theatre ; and 
not long ago, at the Duchesse de G.’s I heard her 
to extraordinary advantage, in a duet with that 
waning wonder, the Frezzolini, the last rays of 
whose sinking splendour are worth all the glare of 
other noons. 

The one thing I wonder at is, why on earth 
your private concerts in London are so inferior to 
those that are given here. You have generally 
the best collection of artists, yon have plenty of 
money, and you love music far more than these 
se do. Yet a London soirée musicale is the 
owest thing imaginable, whilst here it is often 
really delightful. I think the Zimes ought to be 
written to about it, for it is just as important as 
the ‘‘dinner” question. Not three nights ago 
I was present at a soirée of this kind where every- 
thing was just “the thing.” Not too much 
music, but exquisite ; not too many people, but 
all fanatici. And how in such cases singers 
double themselves! I have heard a great deal of 
fine music in my time, but I never heard any- 
thing executed as was the duct of the Barbiére by 
Badiali and Solieri; neither did I ever hear so 
magnificent a reading of the Non pia Andrai of 
Mozart’s Figaro as that of Badiali. It is one of 
those performances never to be forgotten. There 
is no doubt of Solieri being perhaps the most 
perfect concert and salon singer now in existence ; 
and as to Badiali, he is the last perhaps of the 
race of giants who are extinct. You have all 
these elements in London, and plenty more ; then, 
why, I ask, do you employ them so ill ? and why 
do they know here so much better how to manage 
this style of thing? I really believe I shall write 
to the Times about it, on behalf of the ears of all 
the private concert goers in London. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

The honourable fraternity of ‘‘Our Own Corre- 
spondents” who pursue their calling in this city 
were a few days ago thrown into commotion by 
learning that the government had expelled from 
Paris and France a German journalist, who 
supplied Paris correspondence to the Augsburg 
Gazette, the cause of his expulsion being that, not 
content with attacking the political conduct of the 
Emperor, the Prince Napoleon, the ministers and 
other great people, he had dared to repeat the 
scandal which is current in Paris about their 


private lives, and had even said uncivil things of 
the Empress. Most correspondents, being gentle- 
men, carefully avoid scandal, and think it as 
cowardly to insult the Empress, merely because 
she is the wife of an unpopular potentate, as it 
would be to outrage any gentle and handsome 
woman in private life wedded to a man they 
dislike. It was not therefore from any sympathy 
with the writer of such dishonourable stuff that, 
the journalistic community was moved at his 
expulsion, but because that expulsion proclaimed 
to them, as solemnly as the Trappist warns his 
brother monk that ‘‘he must die,” that they also 
may be expelled from France if they happen to 
displease the government. For years they may 
have been resident in Paris; may have their 
families established here; may have paid rent 
and taxes like other citizens; may have lived 

uietly and orderly, labouring industriously in 
their vocation, doing harm to none ; and yet for 
one article, or a succession of articles in a news- 
paper or periodical, they may be waited on any 
day by a police officer, who will address them 
thus—‘‘Sir, here is your passport. To what 
country do you wish to go? The Prefect of Police 
says that you cannot be allowed to stop more 
than twenty-four hours to settle your affairs. 
At what time will it please you to leave?” It is 
no use asking why you are expelled—no use pro- 
testing—no use threatening complaints to your 
ambassador or government —no use talking of 
injustice and hardship :—the police gentlemen 
answer all by repeating ‘‘ To what country do you 
go? At what time do you start?” And when 
you have answered, he fills up your passport, 
accompanies you to the railway station, and 
stays with you until he sees the train whisk you 
away ; perhaps even from special regard he may 
accompany you to the frontier. You may leave 
weeping wife and children behind you—you may 
know not how to earn your bread in the place to 
which you are sent; but no matter, the French 
police executes orders, and is not tender-hearted, 
and so go you must. Let it not be said that this 
is only the fate of personal slanderers and of 
calumniators of the Empress, like the German 
referred to; it has been and may be the fate of 
writers who, from conscientious motives, denounce 
the policy of the French Government, and deem 
it a duty to attack the Emperor and his creatures. 
So true ts this, that some journalists of my per- 
sonal acquaintance have been expelled, or threat- 
ened with expulsion, though they never wrote a 
word of private libel on man or woman in their 
lives. And let not English people, accustomed to 
anonymous writing in newspapers, and — 
ignorant in their own happy land of such a 
thing as secret political police, say to them- 
selves, ‘*Oh, but the French police cannot 
tell who the writers in foreign newspapers 
are!” Know that that police has the name and 
address of every man resident in Paris who writes 
in the foreign press, be he who he may—that if 
he contributes to more than one journal, it knows 
the fact as well as he—that it notes down all that 
he and his journal say of a nature disagreeable to 
the government—and that it even takes the trouble 
to study his habits and know his friends and 
acquaintances, so that if he should be ‘‘ wanted” 
he may be found without delay. 





Turin, March 22. 

We have had Don Giovanni at last, the im- 
presario having prudently waited till five days 
from the end of the season, in order not to fatigue 
the audience with a bygone opera ; and one cannot 
help seeing that he acted wisely, for the reception 
accorded to Mozart’s chef @euvre has been any- 
thing but warm. I have not yet seen the com- 
ments of any of the papers on Don Giovanni, but I 
can imagine that they will echo the public voice, 
‘‘Not music of our age.” Whether our age 
means the general public in Germany, France, and 
England, as well as Italy, one may doubt ; it is 
certainly not music of the present Turin age, though 
possibly the fault may lie nearly as much with the 
age as withthe music. A Turin theatrical paper, 
last week, talks of opetas, such as Don Giovanni, 





Die Zauberfléie, and Fidelio, making the staple of 


‘accorded within forty-eight hours. 


= 


the Covent Garden repertoire—‘o : 
the English go invariably without understage 
jot.” At least, the English don’t go to . 
during the performance so loud as to drown th, 
singers, as they do here. I assure you that the 
buzz of voices round the boxes and thro the 
pit was distinctly audible over the finale of the 
first act, which is not soft music. 
So much for the taste of the public, Th the 
performance the baritone was fair, and the Don 
Ottavio good in the hands of Carrion, to whom the 
Turin public at least make a show of listen} 
Miss Balfe was Zerlina, and of her performance | 
cannot speak ; it was probably inaudible in the 
gallery, as it was certainly inaudible in the pit 
Mdlle. Weisser (engaged at Drury Lane) was the 
Elwira, and was not up to the part, though she ig 
a pretty woman; but she does not seem able ty 
sing Mozart. She is more qualified to sing Weber 
of which she gave a proof by introducing the scene 
of the betrothed from the second act of the 
Freischiitz into the second act of Don Giovanni, 
just after Vedrai Carino, which (Vedrai Carino) 
was omitted after the second performance, | 
need scarcely descant on the striking musical and 
dramatic propriety of this introduction. jl] 
Malle. Weisser do it at Drury Lane? For the 
rest they cut out the three bands in the sy per 
scene, and all that most gorgeous music Wek 
accompanies them. The finale of course was 
sacrificed to red fire. If this account shows that 
an Italian orchestra and singers are better able to 
grapple with Mozart’s music than they were when 
ozart was first introduced into Italy, of which 
Bayle gives a description in the Introduction to 
his ‘‘ Life of Rossini,” it certainly shows that 
Italian taste has not improved since that time. 





Pisa, March 19, 
THE affair at Leghorn, to which I alluded to in 
a former letter, still remains unsettled; that is, 
the law officers of the state insist upon their view 
of the case, and still continue to represent a 
violent outrage committed upon four unarmed 
English seamen as an attack made by these men 
upon the armed force of the port. Considering 

that the Englishmen had sought refuge in ev 

possible quarter through the ship, were pursu 
dragged forth, and seriously wounded, that one 
of them lies still so ill as to make his recovery a 
very doubtful matter, and that the “force” 
received no damage whatever, the presumption 
at least is that they were not assailants. The 








question is, however, one not of presumption at 
all : the crew of a Dutch ship, sufficiently near to 
have witnessed the entire occurrence, give exactly 
the same version as the complainants, and de- 
scribe the event as a most wanton, cruel, and 
cowardly outrage. It is more than probable, 
however, at this moment of great expectancy and 
anxiety, that I might not have directed your atten- 
tion tothis small circumstance a second time ifit 
did not offer, as it unhappily does, a strong illus- 
tration of the little deference accorded at this 
hour to the representations or remonstrances of 
England. 

ad the injured persons here been Frenchmen 
or Americans, the redress would have been 
It is far easier 
to detect this policy, however, than account for it 
Some would say that it is the reprisal for that 
aggressive spirit so fostered in our countrymen 
for years back, when indulging in the ‘“ Civs 
Romanus” privilege they walked the Continent 
as their own; some would allege that these things 
mage depend upon the activity and energy of 
the English officials here, who may not possess 
the requisite ability or have that influence which 
they ought to have with this government. Others 
again would suggest that England no longer 8 
the name of power she once was to these people— 
that her haughty tone is mere bluster—ap her 
bold demand nothing but a bullying arrogance. 


Little flattering as the last explanation may be to 
our national character, I more than suspect it 1s 
the nearest to the truth. The policy inaugura 

by France in the Crimean war, and carefully 





ropagated throughout Europe ever since, is now 
f To represent England as 


earing abundant fruit. 
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jal undertaking—a vast business 
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‘shment, rich, cumbrous, and unwieldy— 
with 20 sympathies save for the extension of 
trade—no policy save pushing her cotton prints— 
th a small army so ill-organised and ill-led as 
cle comparatively useless, and a fleet so old as 
to be 





at least fifty years in arrear of modern 
‘appovenents : this was the great and unvaried 
om eavour of French policy for several years back. 
Unfortunately our own journals, and ‘ Our Own 
Correspondents,” gave all aid and assistance to this 
tempt. There was nothing too disparaging to 
3 of either of our services—no insult too gross 
sew upon home mismanagement and in- | 
pa hat wonder then if foreigners took 
ys at our own estimate, and thought us the 
incapables we called ourselves ! Renee 
The vast camps of Compiégne, and the gigantic 
salays of Cherbourg, were not the mere gratifi- 
cation of a national vanity, but deliberately con- 
qived and carefully planned contrasts with our 
nilitia parades at Aldershot and our empty docks 
at Plymouth. Nor are we to overlook the fact of 
what an immense portion of the continental press 
is in the favour of France. The Indépendance 
the Allgemeine Zeitung—until the present | 
qisis—and the Opinione of Turin, all leading 
organs of public opinion, continually presented | 
France in the foreground of European civilisation, 
and never omitted an occasion to contrast her 
p with the decadence.of England. 
ile we contented ourselves in England 
therefore with extolling the blessings of the 
French alliance, and the loyalty of that ‘‘wise and 
imous Prince,” as Mr. Disraeli once styled 
him who consummated it, this has been the 
answer France has returned for our flatteries, 
and. our fawning acknowledgments — acknow- 
ents received throughout Europe as frank 
admission of the superiority of our powerful 


ighbour. 
“f ing can more powerfully illustrate this 
position than the language employed by almost 
journal of the Continent during our late 
troubles with India. They were unanimous in | 
ing that without calling in French aid 
India was inevitably lost to us. Some were 
generous enough as to speculate on the graceful | 
generosity with which our ancient rival, forgetting 
old s, would accord us this assistance ; 
others, more worldly-minded politicians, argued 
asto whether we should pay the price with Malta 
or Gibraltar, or with both ; and one actually went 
sofar as to suggest that the French troops having | 
seoured a safe retreat for the English, and having | 
sen them safely aboard ship, should then reso- 
tely address themselves to the conquest of 





If instead of violent tirades against the French 
rye on the general grounds of his false 
ith and treachery—a favourite theme for the 
of more than one of our contemporaries 

—we addressed ourselves carefully and watchfully 
tothe working of this policy of disparagement, to | 
t but insidious game of lowering England | 
in the world’s esteem, we should, in attacking | 
the substance instead of the shadow, awaken | 





ittention as to a real peril, and do good service | ceremonial. With respect to the particular verse 


, WED. 


| future supplies to this country,” by D. J. Forbes 


| 
{0 our own country. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Mox, Royal Geographical Society, 8°30 p.m. 1. ‘Notes 
of a Voyage up the Yang-tse-Keang from 
Wosung to Stankow,” by Laurence . <7 

. F.R.G.S., Secretary to the Earl of Elgin ; 
with a Chart of the River, by Captain Sherard 
born, R.N., F.R.G.S. 2. “View of the 
Great Valley of the Yang-tse-Keang, before 
and after its occupation by the Chinese 
Rebels,” by Sir John Davis, .» F.R.G.S. 
8. “ Ascent of the Yang-tse-Keang,”’ by Lieut. 
Wm. Blackney, R.N., H.M.S. Acteon, dated 
8 i, Jan. 22, 1859. Communicated by 
Capt. Byron Drury, R.N., F.R.G.S. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7 P.a. ‘On the Settlement 

of Losses by Fire under Specific and Average 


‘olicies, separate and combined,” Mr. 

David Christie. Ks 

~ Institution, 3 p.st. Professor Owen, “On 
‘ossil Mammals.”” 


| 


| fault might be expiated. 


| 


hit 


‘Smirke, 


al Exhibition, 8 p.m. Mr. Sydney 
“On the Use of Colour in Architec- 





4 
A 


TvuEs. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. Discussion 
upon Mr, Jackson’s paper, “‘ Description of the 
elbourne Gravitation Water Works,” and, if 
time permits, the following papers will be read: 
“ A New System of Axle Boxes, and Journals 
for Machinery without Oil,’”” by M. de Brus- 
sant; and ‘On the Permanent Way of the 
Madras Railway,” by Mr.,McMaster, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m. Mr. S. Alfred Varley, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., ‘On the Practical Bearing 
of the Theory of Electricity in Submarine 
Telegraphy, the Electrical Difficulties in Long 
Circuits, and the Conditions requisite in a Cable 
to insure Rapid and Certain Communication.” 

Architectural Museum, South Kensington Museum, 
8pr.m. Presentation of Prizes to Art Workmen. 
Mr. G. Scharf, jun., ‘On the Application of 
Colour to Form and their Distinctive Pro- 
perties.”’ 

Chemical Society, 8 p.m. Anniversary meeting. 
Election of officers. 

Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Mr. F. W. Newman, 
“On the Higher Theory of Elliptic Integrals, 
treated from Jacobi’s Functions as its Basis.” 
Mr. C. W. Merrifield, ‘On the Comparison of 
Hyperbolic Arcs.’”’ Dr. H. Debus, ‘‘On the 
Oxidation of Glycol, and on some Salts of Gly- 
oxylic Acid.” 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Tyndall, ‘On 
the Gravity of Liquids.” 

Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Royal Institution. Meeting at 8 p.m. Lecture at 
9pm. N.S. Maskelyne, Esq., M.A., “On the 
Optical Relations of the Crystal Molecule, as 
revealed by Polarised Light.” 

United Service Institution, 3r.m. Capt. Tyler, R.E., 
“On the Rifle and the Spade, or the Future of 
Field Operations.’ 

Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 4 P.M. 

Royal Institution, 3r.m. Mr. J. P. Lacaita, “On 
Modern Italian Literature.” 


Tuurs. 


Fri. 


Sar. 





Socrery or Arts.—Wednesday, 28rd March, 
J. B. Smith, Esq., P., in the chair. The 
following candidates were duly elected members 
of the Society :—Messrs. A. Crosley, Herr Gotzen- 
berg, Captain W. F. Kirby, R.E., C. Lange, 
F, D. Mocatta, W. H. Nash, H. A. Thompson, 
and J. Webb. The paper read was ‘‘On Cotton 
in India; its present growth, and prospects of 


Watson. A discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
J. G. Frith, Dr. Riddell, Professor George Wilson, 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., and the Chairman took part. 





Royan Astatic Socrrry, 19th March.—The 
President, Captain Sykes, in the chair. The 
Director, Professor H. H. Wilson, read a commu- 
nication from Raja Radhakant Deb, a well-known 
native gentleman and Sanskrit scholar of Cal- 
cutta, in which he questions the accuracy of the 
conclusions drawn by the professor of the erro- 
neous reading of the text of the Rig-Veda hitherto 
cited as the authority for the burning of widows. 
The Raja opposes to this the authority of a por- 
tion of another Veda, the ‘‘ Taittiniya Sanita,” of 
what is usually known as the ‘* Black Yajush,” 
quoting two verses which contain the address of 
the widow to the Fire, praying for courage to 
support the ordeal she is about to undergo. He 
cites also passages from other works connected 
with the Vedas, containing directions for the 


cited by Mr. Colebrooke, the reading of which 
was shown to be wrong by the professor, he 
admits that, as far as that goes, the error 
exists, but that Mr. Colebrooke might have 
taken his version from some other Satehd, 
branch or school, as readings do vary in different 
branches. He maintains, also, that it does not 
relate to the actual ceremony, but to one that is 
held ten days after cremation, and that it has 
nothing, therefore, to do with the rite of Sati—it 
being the intention of all the authorities, and, 
according to the Raja, the practice of all respect- 
able families, to give the widow, to the last 
moment, an opportunity of retracting, as 
although such retractation was blameable, the 
The Raja then pointed 
out the antiquity of the practice, as it is 
described in the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” and noticed by 
classical writers, citing especially Boyse’s metri- 
cal translation of ‘‘Propertius de Uxoribus 
Indicis.” The Director observed that he had never 





intended to deny that texts might be found in 
some of the Vedic authorities for the rite; his 
object was to show that the particular text which 
alone had been cited in its support had really 
prohibited it, and this Radhakant had not been 
able to invalidate. With respect also to the 
authority on which the Raja mainly relied, he 
looked upon it as at least questionable. It was 
not the text of the ‘‘ Black Yajur Veda” itself, 
but of the ‘‘Narayaniya Upanishad,” a sup- 
plementary portion of that Veda, the genuineness 
of which was questioned by the great commentator 
of the Vedas, Madhava Acharya, an observation 
which was confirmed by the remarks of Professor 
Goldstiicker at the meeting. 

Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., concluded 
the reading of a paper ‘‘On the Indian Travels of 
Apollonius of Tyana.” Mr. Priaulx gave a con- 
densed version of the account published by 
Philostratus, about 200 a.p., of Apollonius’s 
journey ; his departure from Antioch about the 
middle of the first century, B.c. ; his arrival at 
Babylon, where he remained 18 months ; thence 
to the Hindu Kush, where he saw the chains of 
Prometheus ; his climbing up Mount Nysa, where 
he saw the ivy, laurel, and vine planted by 
Bacchus ; thence to Taxila, where by saw an 
elephant nearly 400 years old, which had fought 
in the battles of Porus against Alexander; how 
he conversed with King Phraotes in good Greek ; 
how at the city of Paraka, he attained to the 
knowledge of the language of birds by eating 
dragon’s heart and liver; of his visiting the 
Sophoi (Brahmans ?) ; and how after a sojourn of 
four months with these wonderful men, he 
returned to Babylon by the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Euphrates. Mr. Priaulx observed 
that as, immediately the story leaves the writers 
who had mentioned India at that time, such as 
Strabo, Ctesias, and the historians of Alexander, 
it went into all kinds of marvels, he was of 
opinion that the journey is wholly fabulous, and 
that the work is made up, partly by a compilation 
from cotemporaneous writers, and partly from 
absurd tales, either invented by Apollonius or 
Philostratus himself, or else from accounts picked 
up at Alexandria. 





BritisH ARCH XOLOGICAL AssOCIATION.—March 
9, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President, 
in the chair. Mr. Norman Fisher exhibited a fine 
specimen of bronze Cascabel found in a mote at 
Cheshunt House, Herts. Mr. Gunston exhibited 
an extensive series of flint arrow heads found in 
Ireland. Mr. Wood produced a fine specimen of 
plate of the rare tortoiseshell ware. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a paper on ‘‘Old English Arrow 
Heads,” and illustrated it by examples derived 
from his own collection and those of Mr. Boyson, 
Mr. Wills, and Mr. Forman. Mr. Halliwell com- 
municated a short notice relating to the death of 
King John by poison, as recorded in an ancient 
MS. in the Harleian Collection. Mr. Wakeman 
read the translation of a Compertus, being 
Kitchener's account relating to Tewkesbury Abbey. 
It came into Mr. W.’s possession with papers 
belonging to one of his ancestors who was Abbot 
of Tewkesbury. The account extending from the 
Feast of St. Michael 1385 to the same of 1386, 
was very curious, and was ordered to be printed. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—March 4, Oc- 
tavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in 
the chair. A report was received from Henry 
Johnson, Esq., M.D., Secretary to the Committee 
at Shrewsbury, for conducting the exploration of 
the Roman city of Wroxeter, relating the suc- 
cessful progress of the work. The excavations 
had commenced with the mass of Roman masonry, 
locally designated the Old Wall, the most im- 
portant relic of Uriconium. The entire ground- 

lan of a structure of considerable importance has 
fond already brought to light, with remains of 
mosaic floors, and architectural decorations of 
striking character. Numerous minor vestiges, 
coins, &c., have been collected, and the under- 
taking is advancing with every promise of interest- 
ing results. The antiquities discovered are de- 
posited in the Shrewsbury Museum. The Rev. 
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W. Gunner communicated an account of John 
Fromond, steward to William of Wykeham, and 
a liberal donor to Winchester College. He 
erected the beautiful chapel, still to be seen in 
the centre of the Cloister Court there, and now 
used as the Library. He had extensive estates in 
Hampshire and his will, of which a transcript 
was sent by permission of the Warden of the 
College, is a very curious document, which throws 
considerable light upon local history, and upon the 
manners of the times. Mr. Gunner gave some 
interesting extracts from Wykeham’s Registers, 
showing his high confidence in Fromond, and the 
part taken by that official in the great works carried 
out by the Bishop. An invitation was received 
by the Institute from the Buckinghamshire Ar- 
deialagical Society, proposing a meeting at 
Aylesbury on some future occasion; and most 
encouraging reports were received from Carlisle 
regarding the preparations for the Annual Congress 
of the Institute, to commence there July 26. A 
communication was received from York, depre- 
cating the threatened Vandalism in that city, 
where it has been proposed to demolish the Bar- 
bican, one of the best-preserved relics of its class 
in the kingdom; it is hoped, however, that the 
earnest remonstrances of the chief archeological 
societies in the country have been of avail in 
preventing the needless destruction of a very 
interesting monument. Mr. Albert Way gave an 
account of a curious group of family pictures of 
the period of Elizabeth, brought together from 
remote parts for the examination of the 
Society. They portray the numerous members of 
the family of Honing of Suffolk, who, although 
they attained to no very eminent stations in that 
important period of English history, appear to 
have taken active part in state affairs, in the 
Wars also probably in the Low Countries, and in 
the gallant expeditions of Drake and Raleigh. 
Two of the portraits exhibited, contributed by 
the Accountant-General, and by Mr. Campion of 
Danny Park, Sussex, represent a military com- 
mander, who appears to have been engaged in 
distinguished services by sea and land, and who 
wears on his brow the jewelled medallion of Queen 
Elizabeth, a token probably of her signal favour. 
Another curious little portrait of two persons of 
the same family and age was sent by Mr. Laing, 
librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, where 
it had been regarded as a portrait of Drake. A 
remarkable painting which represents the whole 
family, is in possession of the Marquis of Donegal, 
and of this very curious picture a copy was pro. 
duced by Mr. Bowyer Nichols. Mr. G. Waller 
brought an impression of a sepulchral brass in 
Flanders, of beautiful execution, representing the 
five ages of human life, introduced in a tasteful 
border of foliage, &c. This subject is picturesquely 
represented in the clerestory at Canterbury 
Cathedral. This remarkable example of art ex- 
hibited bears date 1489. Mr. Greaves, Q.C., 
brought an account of a remarkable sculpture in 
wood, a human bust found at Creswick Creek, 
Melbourne, at a depth of sixty-six feet, and sup- 
posed to be of a very remote antiquity. Mr. 
Arthur Trollope related the recent discovery of 
numerous Roman remains of interest at Lincoln, 
which will no doubt enrich the Museum of the 
Franklin Institution lately established there as a 
depository for objects of art and antiquity. The 

v. Dr. Bruce exhibited a massive armlet of 
bronze found at Birdoswald, on the Roman wall ; 
it is of very unusual form, similar to a pair in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s Museum at Alnwick 
Castle, and another found by the late Dr. Man- 
tell, in a hill fortress on the Sussex coast. Mr. 
Hewlett, chief draughtsman of the Ordnance 
Office, brought a very interesting portfolio of 
photographs, taken in China by the officers and 
sappers of the Royal Engineers, and illustrative 
of the curious architecture and scenery of the 
country. 





SraristicaL Sociery.—March 15. Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair. Dr. 
Greenhow read a paper, ‘‘On a Standard of Public 
Health for England.” + The author, as a teacher 
of sanitary science, had found it desirable to have 








a standard of reference, showing what may be 
termed the normal mortality produced by particu- 
lar diseases in healthy places. He had, therefore, 
selected three compact groups of contiguous 
healthy rural registration districts, one in the 
North, another in the South, and the third in the 
south-west of Kngland. The northern group 
comprises the districts of Glendale, Rothbury, 
Bellingham, and Haltwhistle in Northumberland, 
and those of Brampton and Longtown in Cumber- 
land; its total area is 1256 square miles, and its 
population in 1851 was 56,637. The southern 

roup comprises the districts of Godstone, Reigate, 
Borkiag and Hambleton in Surrey, and those of 
Petworth and Midhurst in Sussex ; its area is 470 


square miles, and its population 71,330. The 
south-western group comprises the districts 
South Molton, Crediton, Oke- 


of Barnstaple, 
hampton, Tidiingtan, Bideford, and Holsworthy 
in Devonshire, and those of Launceston and 
Camelford in Cornwall; its area is 1449 
square miles, and its population 183,154. The 
death rates in these groups are 16 per 1000 in 
the northern group, 174 per 1000 in the southern, 
and 17 per thousand in the south-western. The 
calculations extend over the nine years 1847-55, 
so that the census-year 1851 is the middle year 
of the series; and the proportions of deaths from 
all causes, and also from twenty-three of the most 
prevalent diseases, have been calculated. Three 
tables have been constructed, the first showing 
the average proportions of deaths in each group 
for male and female lives, without distinction of 
age; the second these proportions for children 
under five years of age; and the third these 
proportions for persons above that age. The 
most important results of the investigation have 
been arranged in several smaller tables, of which 
the following is a specimen : 
AveraGe Annvat Provortion or Dratus produced by 
the several under-mentioned Causes in each Group of 
Districts, during the nine years 1847-55, for 100,000 
persons of all ages and sexes. 

















South- 
", Northern | Southern tore 
Causes of Death. Group. Group. 3 bese 
All Causes ......s.cc. ee 1626 1764 1736 
Pulmonary Affections ... 301 432 20 
Alvine Flux .............00.+. 29 46 29 
TIPHIS 605.165. c0psthisene 50 74 64 











The following is an instance of the deductions 
which may be drawn from these investigations. 
Pulmonary affections of all kinds, including 
phthisis, produced 99,000 deaths annually in 
England and Wales during the years 1847-55. 
According to the ratio observed in the northern 
group, this number should have been 54,000; ac- 
cording to that in the south-western, 74,000 ; and 
according to that in the southern, 79,000. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Hendriks, 
Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Farr, Mr. 
Slaney, Mr. Simon, Mr. Neison, Mr. Donson, 
and Dr. Guy took part, and thanks having been 
voted to Dr. Greenhow, the meeting separated. 





ZooLocicAL Soctety. — Tuesday, March 22, 
Dr. Grey, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Gould 
exhibited and described two new species of birds, 
one belonging to the family Cuculide, the other 
to the Cotwrnicee. These birds are very remark- 
able, as forming probably the smallest species of 
the groups to which they respectively pertain. 
For the cuckoo which was killed at Port Essington, 
on the north coast of Australia, Mr. Gould pro- 
posed the name of Chrysococcyx minutillus ; and 
the quail which belongs to the genus Excalfatoria 
of Bonaparte he characterised as Excalfatoria 
minima. Mr. 8. Stephens read an extract from 
a letter received by him from Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
dated Batchian, Moluccas, October 29, 1858, in 
which Mr. Wallace stated that he had the finest 
and most wonderful bird in the islands-—a new 
bird of Paradise, of a new genus, quite unlike 
anything yet known. Mr. Wallace enclosed a 
rough sketch of the bird. Mr. G. R. Gray having 
had the above sketch placed in his hands for 
examination and comparison with the other 





| were enough that a theme has been chosen by 











known species of Paradisew, agreed with My, | and in this 


Wallace that it is an entirely new form, di 


















from all its congeners, approaching most ever, otber | 
to the king bird of Paradise, but in place of th, | awh as the 
lengthened caudal appendages, it has spring Poacher” (1! 
from the lesser coverts of each wing two Jews Harp’ 
shafts, each being webbed with white on each sip | “fhe Blind 
at the apex. The possession of these in (96), all pa» 
winged standards induced Mr. G, R, 4 inastyle W 





propose the subgeneric name of Semei 
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he further added the provisional specific name of Mr. Sint 
Wallacei, in commemoration of the indefati js painful 3 
energy Mr. Wallace had hitherto shown in thy | we have S¢ 
advancement of ornithological knowledge, Mr, | subject, ha 











G. R. Gray laid before the meeting a drawi 
Tringa pectoralis made by the late Mr, A 
surgeon of H.M.S. Enterprise. It exhibits the 
bird in the act of having inflated its throat and 
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breast in the manner of the pouter igeon— has alread 
habit in all probability wel to the! b i jcture-m8 
season, as the drawing was dated June 1, 1854, ides the 
qxhibits | 
Sey ter ae pe eT convention 
FINE ARTS. Glass’ (46 
INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, os 
THE seventeen ‘‘ proprietary members” of the at Strat 
society at the Portland Gallery have this year ta 
adopted a somewhat more modest tone, w | 2 aur 
longer hold themselves out (after the fashion of the ‘Avon 
the three tailors of Tooley Street) as The National the Ave 
Institution of the Fine Arts ; and their exhibition eat 
looks none the worse for having dropped its hao 
absurdly magniloquent title. expanse 
Like its immediate predecessors, the twelfth for ‘bac 
exhibition of the Institution of the Fine Arta is | te. ,8¥ 
an exhibition of works made to sell. The Port. . 
land Gallery is a place for earning money, not — 
fame. In its earlier years we used to see some Dr. Coll 
venturesome efforts here. Now the exhibitors (ate 
rarely aim very high. Their pictures are neat and ind ie 
careful, rather than bold or aspiring ; moderate in The y 
size, moderate in their demands on the pur ‘ 
chaser’s pocket, still more moderate in their the fa 
claims on the visitor's intelligence. mtber | 
With rare exceptions they are prepared to snit “ 
the market. The great picture buyers don’t come ps lfe 
here ; Art-Unionists do; and so do those who buy hr 





pictures as a part of the furniture of their houses, 
Poetical works, and works of imagination there- 
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fore do not abound. The staple consists of land- ye b 
scapes of the tépographical order ; scenes in which Me J 
children play the chief part ; sporting subjects, Sidney 
or those in which grouse are on the wing, or fish 0 Moc 
on the grass ; cottage doors and cottage interiors; F 

and ‘‘humorous pieces” in which the humonris pep 
not too subtle or too profound. But in much, if ae 
not all, of this—however open it may lie to the We 
charge of art-manufacture—there may be much “high 
wholesome art, pure taste, and good feeling; and bition 
though it is somewhat oppressive to have to look And 
through a whole gallery of such works, the visitor be str 
has the comfort of finding rooms so_ well-lighted, third 
and pictures so reasonably hung, that every one the 

of the 600 can be distinctly seen and conveniently ‘etal 
examined. ite fe 





In the more ambitious walks of art the Messrs. 
Underhill (for here painting is very commonly 4 
family calling with a strong family likeness 
tween the works of the several members) stand 
almost alone—size being taken into consideration as 
well as subject. First, Mr. W. Underhill has a 
large ‘Death of Abel’ (54), as unsatisfactory inits 
way as Gesner’s epic, but unluckily for the painter 
far less likely to win popular favour. Then 
F. Underhill has a huge picture (matching the 
preceding in size, colour, and conventionalism), 
‘The Raft’ (111), in which the principal figure 1s 
the naked corse of a woman. Sad as it is to see, 
so much labour spent to so little purpose, it Is 
quite as sad that painters will not reflect a little 
longer on the choice of a subject, before com- 
mencing works which are to cost them weeks, if 
not months, of labour. It seems as though it 







































some master of a by-gone school to render the 
repetition of it a matter of duty by an artist who 
aspires to be called an historical painter— 

different purpose of true art in the present day 
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+. this country never being for a moment 
== x The 5 omy Underhill — how- 
ictures of a less pretentious character, 
Oe "Rose of Lucerne’ (167), ‘The Young 
Poacher ’ (120), ‘Young Fisherman’ (178), ‘The 
Jews Harp’ (1), ‘The Fisherman’s Family’ (395), 
“fhe Blind Piper’ (504), and ‘The Sea Coast’ 
(96), all pai ted with a certain coarse facility, but 
} a style which renders it needless to attempt to 
+ singuish their respective handiworks. 
Mr. Sintzernich’s ‘Sisters of Bethany’ (441) is 
‘nful a failure as any of the many failures 
e seen in recent attempts to render that 
‘ect, having in truth neither religious feeling, 
ination, reality, nor beauty to recommend 
it; and along with it may be placed Mr. Holder’s 
‘Christ Bearing the Cross’ (442). It may illus- 
trate—as the list of Messrs. Underhill’s works 
has already done—the curious way in which 

‘turemaking is pursued, to mention that 

ides the ‘Sisters of Bethany,’ Mr. Sintzernich 
qhibits here a ‘Highlander’s Departure’ (50), 
eoventional to the back-bone, and ‘The Looking 
Glass’ (467) ; and Mr. Holder a view of ‘ Pope’s 
Villa at Twickenham,’ or rather its Anglo- 
Chinese successor, and a night view of the church 
at Stratford-on-Avon, described as ‘In Memory 
of the Light of 1564, also of the Light of 1858’— 
jn other words, of Shakspeare, who is buried in 
the church, and here symbolised by a swan on 
the Avon, and the comet which is shining (very 
feebly) in the sky. Two of the strangest efforts 
in the imaginative line in the gallery are a vast 
of canvas entitled ‘A Finished Sketch 

for a picture of the New Jerusalem of 
the Sacred Mountains of Varallo’ (532), in 
which almost every quality requisite to give 

ity to such a subject is wanting, and a 
po he allegory ‘ The Light of the Cross,’ by 
Dr, Collins (581). Mr. Runciman has a libellous 
misrepresentation of ‘Oberon and Puck’ (159) ; 
and Mr, Elijah Walton a singular picture, entitled 
‘The Majesty of Night’ (102)—a lady in the 
moon surrounded by a sky of the deepest blue— 
the fair one, though curiously unetherial, being 
tather nicely drawn and painted: he has also a 
very substantial ‘Guardian Angel’ (101), in a 

thin night gown. 

. Carrick shows far truer feeling in his 
‘Hight Wanderers’ (261), which, though the 
subject be painful, is worked out with very con- 
siderable power. Almost equally praiseworthy is 
Mr, J. E. Collins’s illustration of Sir Philip 
Sidney's exquisite sonnet, ‘With how sad steps 
0 Moon, thou climb’st the sky !’—but a lady 
pop | ont into the night thus would scarcely 
have ali her night-dress off her back in any 
suchawkward fashion. 

We have given precedence to these efforts in 
“high art,” but the foremost place in this exhi- 
tition belongs, beyond dispute, to the landscapes. 
Aad in looking at them it is impossible not to 


eon fashion for minute imitation of 
Whatever be the class of landscape, all 
its foreground and most of the more distant 
features are worked out as though they were in- 
tended to illustrate a geological or botanical 
. In many cases the pictures are essen- 
sentations of details. Thus the land- 
sapewhich from its size and character attracts 


implies, 
Clover in 
tatire length of a good-sized canvas is resplendent 
with the bright pinky red blossoms stretching 
& slope in’ full sunshine. The clover 
saintfoin colour the whole middle-distance, 
in front they are mingled with poppies, 
ers, chamomiles, tares, hemlock, this- 
tes, and almost every other variety of weed 
bad farming could have suffered to 
seeumulate in such a spot, all painted with un- 
care and patience, and each in itself looking 





% if it might be transferred bodily to a botanist’s 
book ; while all together would stock a 
siccus. Of course, with such a multiplicity 

y painted wild-flowers no one thinks of 


the landscape as a whole—and as a whole it may 
be doubted whether the painter himself ever 
thought of it—but, if the eyes can withstand the 
glare of unbroken red, there may be found many 
litttle bits of very sweetly-painted distance, as the 
hop-gardens towards the left, or the glance of 
distant sea; while the sky is very admir- 
ably graduated, except where the cumulus is piled 
in front of the cirrus, with the view apparently 
of showing the painter’s meteorological, as the 
foreground has his botanical, knowledge. Mr. 
Raven has several other landscapes smaller in 
size, and less pretentious, but very similar in 
character ; and, regarded as studies from nature, 
very commendable; but as pictures somewhat 
saddening from their utter puerility. Very 
characteristic of the painter's mind is the title he 
gives one of these laborious trifles, ‘Crops 
Greene, Drawn from ye Quick,’ and which is 
painted on the frame, and printed in the catalogue 
in old English characters. 

Though still small and minutely exact in style, 
there is more of the true artistic quality in the 
Devonshire landscapes of Mr. H. Moore. His 
‘Gathering Bark,’ overwrought in some parts and 
slurred in others, has at once the fresh open-air 
look of Nature and refined painter-like feeling. 
But he has made his very brown and very large 
donkeys engross the lion’s share of the attention. 
Like all Mr. Moore’s landscapes this has the 
appearance of being painted in sections. The 
cottages in the hollow are a little picture in 
themselves. The bark, the wild hyacinths, and 
the ferns are painted with excellent discrimina- 
tion, but the hawthorn blossoms are a failure ; 
and the purple shadows on the sea are very unreal. 
Mr. Moore has half a dozen other pictures—all 
with great truth of detail and great want of 
breadth ; but this one must suffice for the whole. 

Mr. Naish repeats this year his geological view 
of nature, in ‘ Le Creux Harbour, Island of Sark 
—painted on the spot’ (463). The spot is a 
remarkable one and well worth painting ; every 
part of it is rendered with camera-like exactness 
and with equal strength. The deal piles on the 
left have the grain made out as distinctly as a 
house-painter would imitate the grain of a wains- 
cot panel. Every rolled pebble in the foreground 
is painted separately, and in the strongest 
possible colour. The rocks are delineated so as 
to evince great knowledge or close observation of 
rock structure, but the cracks and chips are as 
carefully copied as the specific character. Then 
the water is painted of an extremely vivid green, 
and that in the clear shoal water as well as in the 
deepest parts, though it is inconceivable that 
perfectly clear sea-water could appear of a deep 
green, both in the deeps at a distance, and also 
when washing over the flat pebbly beach at your 
feet. Again, as this is put forward as an example 
of the truthful painting of sea-water, we might 





bestruck with the extent to which our second and | 
third rate re painters have succumbed to | 


the largest share of attention is merely, as its title | 
a picture of a field of ‘ Saintfoin and | 
ower’ (73), by J. S. Raven. The 


object that the water seen under the shadowed 
sides of the boats moored a little way from the 
shore, would certainly have an altered appearance. 
These it may be said are little things; but in 
these minute imitations of nature, it is only little 
things you can criticise ; the painters do not even 
eo to take a lange view of nature. _ 
Another painter of skill and promise, Mr. 
Pettit, seems to be giving himself up more and 
more to this smallness of manner; and as he is 
fond of a large canvas, and deals with large sub- 
jects, the littleness is very unpleasantly prominent. 
In his ‘Red Tarn, Helvellyn,’ he has introduced 
the incident of the dog —s by the dead body 
of his master, which engaged the pens of Words- 
worth and Scott; but the figures are thrust on 
one side, and would be unnoticed, but for the 
quotation in the catalogue. In such a subject 
something more of largeness of treatment, and a 
more agreeable tone of colour would have been 
desirable, but the work is a carefully studied and 
honestly painted one. Mr. Pettit has five or six 
other landscapes here, and Messrs. Charles and 
Edwin Pettit have six or seven more—one by the 
latter gentleman ‘June’ (459), being a bold 
attempt to grapple with the full green hues of 
midsummer. 





Lauder, this year only appears as a landscape 
painter. His ‘Ben Bladach’ (397) is a broad 
skilful study of a spongy mountain-top, somewhat 
unusually (though not untruly) green ; his other 
fous is the ‘Head of Loch Long’ (364). With 

r. Lauder’s mountain summit may be compared 
the ‘ Mountain’s Top’ (60) 6f Mr. B. W. Leader— 
a minute but very faithful study—so faithful that 
we think we could guess the mountain top 
intended. Mr. Leader has half-a-dozen other 
landscapes, of which ‘Ben Voirlich’ (181), 
and the ‘Warren Gate, Albury, Surrey’ 
(560), deserve a word of praise. Mr. Hulme 
does not improve. He still thinks of Creswick 
rather than of nature, and his touch is mincing 
and feeble. He has sketched a good deal in the 
open-air: he would do well now to paint there 
awhile, in the wildest and least sophisticated spot 
he can light upon. Another young landscape 
painter of some talent, Mr. Adams, seems bent on 
stifling his originality in his eagerness to imitate 
the coarse mannerism of Mr. Niemann. Mr. 
oe has several sea-pieces here, hardly so good 
perhaps as those in the British Institution, but 
evincing close observation of nature—and promis- 
ing better things. ‘The Spring Day at Wimbledon 
Common’ (548), by Mr. T. Clark, also shows 
some self-reliant study of nature ; and so, despite 
of a certain crudeness, does Mr. N. O. Lupton’s 
‘Coming from the Farm’ (482) ; his other pictures 
are less hopeful. 

There still remain to notice the Williams family, 
who produce their: landscapes by the dozen; the 
Montagues, Meadowses, and others whose labours 
really deserve a word or two of recognition; as 
well as all the genre painters—but our readers will 
have had enough of respectable mediocrity for one 
week, and we must find space for two or three 
paragraphs as a concluding notice in our next. 





Royat AcADEMY.—The water-colour painters 
have joined in the discussion excited by the pro- 
ton removal of the Royal Academy to Burlington 

ouse. The (old) Society of Painters in Water 
Colours have presented a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, and ft er Lord St. Leonards to support 
it in the House of Lords. But their memorial is 
not in opposition to the Royal Academy. They 
think that ‘‘the freedom of action now enjoyed 
by the Royal Academy cannot be wisely interfered 
with.” Their prayer is for the grant of a piece of 
ground on the site of Burlington House, whereon 
they may erect a building, in proximity to that 
of the Royal Academy, in which they may exhibit 
all water-colour drawings of approved merit, 
whether by members of the society or not. They 
are prepared, if the Government approve, to pay 
a ground-rent; to spend 6000/. in erecting a suitable 
building ; and to assist yonng artists in studying 
the art of painting in water-colours. But they in- 
sist on retaining the uncontrolled management of 
their own affairs, believing that ‘‘ the affairs of this 
and all other Art Societies can only be truly pro- 
moted by being left in their own individual control.” 
The New Society of Painters in Water Colours 
have lifted their voice in protest against the 
manner in which the elder Society have ignored 
their existence in this proceeding, but the protest 
is hardly necessary as there appears to be little 
chance of the Society obtaining its request. Lord 
Derby doubted—and what a doubt under such 
circumstances means, is pretty well under- 
stood—whether there was any possibility of grant- 
ing the Society any portion of the site. The 
claims on the ground are fast growing. The 
London University have memorialised the govern- 
ment for a portion of the ground, and the request 
is now under consideration. ‘‘ But,” said his 
lordship, ‘‘the University do not confine them- 
selves to a demand for a piece of freehold land ; 


building for the purposes of the University shall 
be erected at the expense of the Government,” a 
request to which, perhaps, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may rather demur. Be that as it may, 
it is hardly probable, judging from present appear- 
ances, that any mere private society will obtain 
the grant of a portion of the envied site; 





The president of the institution, Mr. R. S. 
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should. But taking it for 
the Royal Academy will be accommodated there, 
the feeling gains strength that some modification 


granted that | burn ;’ Drummond’s ‘Porteus Mob ;’ Lauder’s 


‘Christ teaching Humility ;’ Noel Paton’s 
‘Quarrel,’ and ‘Reconciliation of Oberon and 


of the constitution of the Academy may be ob- | Titania,’ &c. 


tained. Special meetings of the Institute of 


Architects have been held for the purpose of ex- | 


pressing ‘‘the opinion of the Institute that now 
that fresh arrangements are to be made as to the 

osition of the Royal Academy, its laws should 
te revised, the number of members increased, 
and other steps be taken to render it suitable to 
the times.” 
was stated that whereas ‘‘ at the foundation of 
the Academy there were not twenty-five profes- 
sional architects in London, there were now a 
thousand—fully half of whom were equal in 
ability to the twenty-five of that day.” For the 
case of architects there is of course—if the 
Academy is to remain a semi-private body—an 
obvious remedy, the extension of the Institute and 
the formation by it of an architectural school ; 
but for painters and sculptors there is no such 
remedy. The female artists, we ought perhaps to 
add, also think that this is the time to assert their 
rights. They ask that at any rate special classes 
for female students shall be founded in the 
Academy. This is a fair and reasonable request, 
and we see no reason why the Academy oats 
not of itself, gracefully yield the point, if it see 
reason to believe that such classes are really de- 
sired by a sufficient number of female students. 

On the general question we have already ex- 
pressed a hope that the opportunity will not be 
suffered to pass without a thorough reconsidera- 
tion of the position of the Royal Academy with 
reference to the nation, and an endeavour being 
made to bring it in some way under public con- 
trol. But we believe the right course would be to 
adopt a far larger and more comprehensive scheme. 
Burlington House affords the site, and the present 
is a fitting opportunity for the establishment 
of a National University of Art, where art in all 
its branches should be thoroughly taught ; where 
the productions of artists should be properly 
exhibited, free from all exclusiveness and party 
spirit ; and where,—whilst the National Gal- 
lery might be given up to the ‘‘Old Masters,” 
and to foreign schools—there might be erected a 
permanent Gallery of British Art (including sculp- 
ture as well as painting, and paintings in water- 
colours as well as in oil) in which the best pro- 
ductions of the school from its very beginning 
might be collected. 





The Scottish National Gallery was opened to 
the public on Tuesday last. The building which 
stands on the Earthen Mound is a handsome Dorie 
structure, erected from the designs of the late Mr. 
Playfair. One moiety of it is appropriated to the 
Scottish National Gallery, the other to the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The national collection of 
er now consists of—1st. The pictures col- 
ected by the Directors of the Royal Institution, 
and first exhibited to the public in 1831. 2. The 
oerag bequeathed by Sir James Erskine, of 

orrie, to the College of Edinburgh, and deposited 
with the board for exhibition under a deed of 
agreement. 3. The collection of ancient and 
modern works commenced in 1829 by the Royal 
Scottish Academy, of which Etty’s five grand 
pictures, the Judith series, ‘ Benaiah,’ and ‘The 
Combat,’ are the most important. 4. Pictures 
—e either by purchase or gift for the National 
Gallery. 5. Modern works purchased by the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts, with funds set apart for this purpose by their 
charter. 6. Pictures deposited by the Marquis of 
Abercorn, and by Mr. Raeburn for fixed periods. 
Of the works of the old masters there are speci- 
mens of Titian, Vandyke, Tintoretto, Canaletto, 
Guido, Paul Veronese, Velasquez, Panini, Rem- 
brandt, &c., besides copies from Rubens’ ‘ Cruci- 
fixion,’ and Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration.’ Various 
excellent portraits are exhibited, including speci- 
mens of Reynolds, Raeburn, Lawrence, Watson 
Gordon, &c. Of the works of native artists there 
are Roberts's grand picture of ‘ Rome,’ presented 
by him to the gallery of his native city ; Harvey's 
SColumbus ;’ Sir W. Allan’s ‘ Battle of Bannock- 


In the course of the discussion it | 
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In mentioning last week the opening by the 
Earl of Ellesmere of the Bridgewater Gallery for 
the season, we omitted to state that the admission 
of the public is confined to ‘‘ Saturdays, between 
the hours of 10 and 4.” Tickets must be obtained 
of Mr. J. M. Smith, 187, New Bond Street, who 
has published a useful catalogue of the collection. 





We may remind our readers that the exhibition 
of Mr. Jacob Bell’s collection of — will be 
opened to the public at the Marylebone Institution, 
Edward Street, Portman Square, on Tuesday next, 
and remain open till the 9th of April. Besides 
the many choice works by Sir Edwin Landseer, it 
includes Frith’s famous ‘ Derby Day,’ and a replica 
of Rosa Bonheur’s scarcely less famous ‘ Horse 
Fair ;’? also two bronzes of a bull and a sheep 
modelled by that skilful lady. We regret to find 
from the descriptive catalogue which Mr. Bell has 
drawn up, that of the pictures contributed by him 
to the Manchester Exhibition, Wilkie’s ‘ Hooka- 
badar’ was returned a mere wreck, and that ‘‘ the 
‘Sacking of Basing House,’ by C. Landseer, R.A., 
and the ‘Duet,’ by Frank Stone, A.R.A., were 
both injured in a similar way, though not to the 
same degree.” The injury appears to have been 
caused by the extreme changes of temperature in 
the iron and glass building acting upon the soft 
materials with which the pictures were painted. 
Pictures ‘‘ painted with hard and comparatively 
indestructible materials passed through the ordeal 
uninjured.” 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
eo 

ApELPHI THEATRE.—In all Mr. Wigan’s varied 
gallery of Frenchmen there is not a more distinct 
individuality, nor a more complete specimen of a 
special type than Dufard the old French actor in 
the farce of The First Night, which was revived at 
this house last week. Although, probably, Mr. 
Wigan saw and studied Vernet in the original 
character on which the part is founded—Le Pére de 
la Débutante—he does not, as far as our recollection 
serves us, appear to have borrowed anything from 
that wonderful example of mingled finesse and 
broad grotesque humour. The conversion of the 
character into an Anglicised Frenchman has 
induced fresh conditions of humour which render 
Mr. Wigan’s construction of the various situations 
and of the general spirit of the part an entirely 
independent and original one. The outline of the 
moral qualities of the old man, his real love for 
his daughter, and half-feigned admiration of her 
perfections, his testy professional pride, his 
undaunted resolution to attain the one object of 
his life—a débit for his daughter, his sanguine 
spirit clinging to the last fragment of hope and 
suddenly reviving after the most signal defeat, the 
flattery, cunning, and watchful ‘‘ dodginess,” 
which are ever at command to propitiate a useful 
patron or smooth a difficulty—all these are some- 
what broadly indicated, while the details of the mere 
assumption, the oddities of accent, pronuncia- 
tion, and expression, peculiar to the Frenchman, 
whose broken English has become fluent, and who 
is fatally familiar with the most modern idioms, 
the pompous and stilted bearing of the actor who 
never loses sight of his profession, the elaborate 
shabbiness of costume, and the numberless little 
tricks and peculiarities of gait and bearing which 
identify the foreigner, or convey the ‘‘smell of the 
lamps ”—exhibit a marvellous subtlety in the 
power of reproducing the results of acute and deli- 
cate observation. A new comical element is thus 
derived from the excellent mimicry of a French 


main one on which Mr. Wigan relies ; judiciously 


than that of which we formed part on the first 
night of the revival never responded to the skilful 
touch of the artist. Ifthe intrinsic characteristics 
of the Pére de la Débutante, however, take the 





second rank in the portraiture, they by no means 


type, transplanted into British soil, and it is the | 


enough as the result shows, for a merrier audience | 


constitute an inferior piece of acting, Toy 
true humour abound in it, and here and ther 
touch of genuine pathos is attained where 4 
paternal tenderness of the worldly and eccentric 
old actor is exhibited, which make up a gener! 
impression of a far higher and more sati 

kind than could be gained by the most exquisite 
imitation not so sustained. 





SrranD THEATRE.—The abject depend 
English dramatic authors on those of Taunt 
curiously and forcibly exemplified in the farce 
produced on Thursday at this diminutive } 
under the title of Vandyke Brown. Twice before 
had the not miraculously entertaining vandeyill, 
La Rue de la Lune furnished the materials of ay 
original English farce—at the Princess's, consyj, 
Maddox, and at the Haymarket quite recently. 
Dissatisfied with the versions of his brethren 
Mr. Troughton steps in to accomplish definitive} 
what had merely been awkwardly attempted, and 
once more the French vaudeville is fitted with an 
English dress, and introduced to the public aga 
new farce with all the success which might be 
expected. Mr. Clark, the leading comic actor of 
the establishment, plays the mystified husband, 
who returns from the Crimea to find his wife 
cohabiting with another, as he persists in belieyin 
through mistaking the floor on which his domicile 
is situated ; and were vociferation and physical 
contortions of the frame and features the highest 
goal of the humourist, the impersonation woult 

lace that gentleman at the pinnacle of his pro. 
Liedten. The school of violent fun, to which Mr, 
Clark addicts himself, however, finds many 
admirers, with whom consequently he is a growing 
favourite. Little hope, therefore, can be enter- 
tained that this young actor will ever discover 
that the vis comica is amoral force and not a 
physical. 





Mr. Falconer’s new play of Francesca will be 
performed for the first time on Thursday evening 
next, at the Lyceum Theatre, for his benefit, 





Monpay PopuLAR CONCERTS. — A second 
‘*Beethoven Night” took place on Monday, 
owing to the success that awaited the first; and. 
now a third is announced, in consequence of the 
brilliant triumph of the second. So thoroughly 
satisfactory a result could hardly have been 
anticipated. More crowded and brilliant audiences 
never assembled in St. James’s Hall, or, in- 
deed, in any other place of public entertain- 
ment; nor were ever well selected programmes 
of sterling music listened to with more w- 
equivocal delight. The instrumental performers, 
on Monday, carried everything before them. 











| The pieces were all changed. For the quintetin C, 
we had the quartet in C minor (Op. 18) ; for the 
| Rasoumowsky quartet in F, the quartet in E flat 
(No. 10); for the early sonata in C major, the 
| Sonate Pathetique in C minor ; and for the violin 
| duet in G (Op. 30), the magnificent sonata in A, 
| dedicated to Kreutzer, which was performed by 
Miss Arabella Goddard (who took the place 
| of M. Hallé, as pianist) and M. Wieniawski, 
‘in such a manner as fairly to enrapture 
|the audience. Equally admirable was Miss 
| Goddard’s execution of the universally ad- 
_mired Sonate Pathetique. The other players in 
, the quartet were Herr Ries, M. Schreurs and 
| Sig. Piatti. Nothing could speak more highly 
| in favour of the genuine feeling of the crowd than 
the rapt attention with which they listened to the 
| quartet No. 10, one of the deepest and most un- 
| compromising of all the later works of Beethoven. 
It could not have been better — The vocal: 
music and the singers were the same as on the 
first occasion. On Monday, April 4, we are 
romised ‘‘a night” with Bach and Handel. 
Then will be the time to test the organ. We 
| believe that Mr. Best and Mr. Henry Smart will 
| both preside ; that Sig. Piatti is to be violoncel- 
list, and Miss Goddard pianist. 





Musicat Nores oF THE WEEK.—At the last 
concert of the Vocal Association, the ‘Ave 
Maria” from Mendelssohn’s Loreley (solos by 
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repeated, with the same success 
: 5 Hare doe. OM. Benedict’s vigorous and 
pnd ted overture to the Minnesingers was capi- 
sgt and elicited an ‘‘ovation” for its 
tally e Handel's Acis and Galatea, to which 
Ant part of the programme was devoted, left 
- much to desire, neither solo singers nor 
pol being ‘‘up to the mark.” Mozart's 
additional accompaniments were used. At the 
next concert we are promised a new cantata by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, entitled The Birth Day. 
There js a rumour that Mendelssohn’s s mphony 
in D major (composed for a festival, held in com- 
be oration of the Reformation, in one of the 
pon cities), which is still unpublished, and has 
r been heard in England, may be produced at 
the fourth and last concert of the Musical Society 
Ct. Smith—not satisfied with his countless 
‘ , dow —has added Mdle. Victoire Balfe to 
thelist. The young lady, we hear, will make 
her first appearance on the same night as the new 
tenor, Sig. Mongini, in the opera of the Son- 


The revival of Don Giovanni at the Théatre 
Italien in Paris appears to have been a complete 
. “Let us try and forget it as soon as 
possib e,” says La Révue et Gazette Musicale, ‘ for 
it was neither worthy of the theatre nor of the 
artists. Mario has none of the qualities essential 
for the hero, except face and figure. Mdme. 
Frezzolini was not in voice” (when has she been 
in wice during the last ten years ?) ; and ‘‘ Galvani 
ould hardly satisfy even those who had never 
heard Rubini” (and Mario?) ‘‘in Don Ottavio. 
With regard to Mdme. Persiani (!), suddenly in- 
yited to replace Mdme. Penco, who was indis- 
it isenough to be grateful for the good 

ing she evinced. She is a somewhat late 
Yerlina, gaining more by being heard than seen. 
Be eerebells, on the other hand, is young 
ad handsome, and rather to be seen than 
heard, Zucchini, Corsi, Angelini, like Mario 
himself, failed to soar above mediocrity. Let us, 
then, allow Don Giovanni to repose for the rest of 
the season, and may this one revival sit light 


apon him 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Hallé’s Edition of Beethoven’s Works. 
(Chappell & Co.) The present issue is confined 
to the sonatas for pianoforte solus. Few living 

professors of the instrument are more intimately 

aquainted with what Beethoven wrote, or more 
thoroughly qualified for the task of ‘‘editing” 
the pianoforte compositions of that great mas- 
ter, than M. Hallé, who is not merely an 
exellent musician and a_ first-class pianist, 
bat in this particular instance a genuine en- 
thusiast. On comparing M. Hallé’s edition with 
that of M. Moscheles, that of Professor Bennett, 
the most generally recognised German edition, 
published by L. ifolle at Wolfegbiittel, and the 
tent cheap edition superintended by M. Liszt, we 
find much that leads us to accord the preference to 

M. Hallé. In so far as mere correctness is con- 
med he is assuredly on the whole less open to 
teproach than any of his predecessors or contem- 
poraries. With respect to the fingering of certain 
passages, M. Hallé seems to have judged it more 
‘Prudent to finger according to system than accord- 
ing to his own individual idiosyncracy ; and here 
he has set an example which others (M. Moscheles 
ag ) might imitate with advantage, in any 

their future labours.* We are puzzled, however, 
‘to explain upon what grounds M. Hallé has 
presumed to indicate the tempi of each movement 
jmeach sonata through the medium of Maelzel’s 
Metronome. It is notorious (and M. Hallé owns 
4 much in his preface) that Beethoven only 
affixed metronomic signs to the last four of the 

irty-two solo sonatas—Op. 106 (in B flat), Op. 
109 (in E), Op. 110 (in A flat), and Op. 111 (in C 


* Nevertheless, there are some errors (for example—to 
out one only—the 4th finger on the 7th note, B flat, 
third bar of line 4, page 15, in the last movement of 
i p. 10), which, we suppose, must be 
,to the engraver, but which M. Hallé, as a 

walous editor, ought not to have overlooked. 

















minor), Even Beethoven’s indications in this 
Tespect are not very safe to follow ; and this helps 
to strengthen a growing opinion about the ineffi- 
cacy—nay the absurdity—of such a guide as the 
metronome. No one was more intimately 
convinced than Beethoven that to play any 
single movement of an imaginative piece of 
music in precisely the same time, from 
end to end, would only generate a monotony inju- 
rious to its effect. And yet, if the metronome be 
employed at all, it must be with this sole view. 
The metronome does not vary a hair's breadth ; 
and so the player, whatever his impulses, must 
bind himself down to the jog-trot pace enforced by 
an inanimate machine. Never was a less musical 
contrivance applied to the purposes of musical 
executancy. e have another, but a less impor- 
tant objection to urge. Why does M. Hallé 
adhere to the unauthorised (English) tradition of 
presenting the great sonata, Op. 106, in two 
books—reckoning it in the catalogue, ‘‘ Nos. 
29 and 30,” as though it were two sonatas, 
instead of one? If this is merely an expedient to 
enable purchasers to dispense with the fugue, we 
are surprised that so good a musician should 
have sanctioned it with the authority of his name. 
The sonata is incomplete without the fugue—a 
fact of which the accomplished editor need not be 
reminded. And now, having delivered ourselves 
of all the adverse criticism we can with fairness 
advance against this very careful edition, let 
us quote the most important paragraph of M. 
Halleé’s preface : : 

“The chief object in this Edition of Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Sonatas has been to avoid the errors that have from 
time to time been multiplied in successive reprints of 
these classical works, and to recover the readings of the 
original printed copies which were revised by the com- 
poser; correcting, however, what, obviously, to all musicians, 
are engravers’ errors in these. It is needless to enumerate 
the variations of the several editions from each other and from 
the original, as to marks of expression, even as to notes, and, 
in one instance, as to the number of bars; it is sufficient to 
justify every discrepancy between the present edition and 
any of them, by reference to the authority of the first 
printed copies.’ 

The words we have italicised bear relation to a 
subject we have no space to discuss at present. 
At the same time we cannot but regret that M. 
Hallé should not have further enhanced the value 
of his supervision, by notes, distinctly referring 
to the various readings to which he makes 
allusion. We cannot by any means agree with 
him that ‘‘it is needless to enumerate” them. On 
the contrary, we think it indispensable that they 
should be cited, one by one, and that M. Hallé 
should give plain reasons for the versions he has 
thought proper to adopt. Until this is done, with 
all its other recommendable points, his edition of 

3eethoven’s pianoforte sonatas must remain in one 
respect, at least, unsatisfactory. 

The well-known Andante in F major is added 
to the sonatas, and marked ‘‘ Op. 35.” This, 
however, should be corrected. The real ‘‘ Op. 


35” is a set of variations on a_ theme 
from Beethoven's own music to the ballet 
of Prometheus, dedicated to Count Moritz 


Lichnowski. The Andante in F was intended to 
form part of the celebrated sonata in C major, 
inscribed to Count Waldstein; but being found 
too long was replaced by a short adagio, which 
forms an introduction to the last movement. 
Now, as the sonata in question stands ‘‘Op. 53,” in 
the catalogue, the original slow movement cannot 
be accepted as ‘‘ Op. 35.” The mistake arose, no 
doubt from the fact, that, among the published 
works of Beethoven, there are many classified in 
numbers, not having been ranged as ‘‘ opera” by 
the composer himself. The Andante in F, one 
of these, is known as ‘‘ No” (not ‘‘Op.”) 35. 
From the appearance of this beautiful movement, 
it may be surmised that M. Hallé intends to edit 
the rondos, variations, marches, bagatelles, &c., 
in order to make his edition of the pianoforte 
works as comprehensive as possible. 

Part 7 of Old English Ditties, selected from 
Chappell’s Collection of Popular Music of the Olden 
Times, with symphonies and accompaniments by 
G. A. Macfarren (Cramer, Beale, & Chappell), is, 
on the whole, more interesting than any of its pre- 








decessors. Among the songs in this number are ; 


some of the most popular, and at the same time 
most beautiful that our national repertory can boast. 
“My lodging is on the cold ground ”—passé en 
Anglais, thanks to the laborious research of Mr. 
Chappell, who has ousted Thomas Moore, Sir John 
Stevenson, and all the Hibernian zealots from their 
ill-founded claim—‘‘ Oh weel may the keel row,” 
‘*There was a jolly miller,” ‘‘ Sally in our Alley,” 
and ‘‘ Golden slumbers kiss your eyes ” (an ancient 
“lullaby ”), stand out conspicuously from the 
rest, like ‘‘swans trooping with crows.” These 
immaculate tunes are arranged to perfection by 
Mr. Macfarren, who in one or two of them—and 
especially in the ‘‘ Lullaby,” ‘‘Sally in our Alley,” 
and the ‘‘ Vicar of Bray,” has, as the phrase goes, 
‘* surpassed himself.” (To the last-mentioned, by 
the way—mutatis mutandis, phases of popular 
opinion being substituted for kings and queens— 
we might appropriately solicit the attention of 
Lord John Russell.) Mr. John Oxenford has 
contributed two songs, almost as good as any of 
his previous attempts at reproducing the old 
English lyric style. For the longest and perhaps the 


| best—‘‘ Till Mary won my heart—” we are unable 


to find room ; but the new version of ‘*O weel 
may the keel row,” being short in comparison, 
we cannot resist quoting, as faultless of its kin1 : 
I see the cottage clearly, 
And love its mem’ry dearly, 
The —-— where, so cheerly, 
I heard a lassie sing— 
Oh weel may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row, 
Oh weel may the keel row, 
And safe my laddie bring. 


Oh, who is like my Johnny, 
So brisk, so blithe, so bonny, 
He’s saving all his money, 
To 7 the wedding ring. 

Oh, weel may the keel row, &c. 
If you would know him rightly, 
His hazel eye is sprightly, 

No lad can dance so lightly, 
And none so gaily sing. 

Oh, weel may the keel row, &c. 

Whene’er he looks about him, 
I feel inclined to doubt him, 
And then begin to flout him, 
He’s such a silly thing. 

Oh, weel may the keel row, &c. 
For grace, then, he ’ll implore me, 
And how he must adore me! 

I’d make him kneel before me, 
E’en though he were a king. 

Oh, weel may the keel row, &c, 

This offshoot from Mr. Chappell’s elaborate work 
is likely to effect good in more ways than one. 
The ap mg of such genuine tunes can 
hardly fail to purify the taste of the multitude, 
knowing no more of music than is comprised in a 
ballad ora polka. This is the place to announce 
that Parts 13 and 14 of Popular Music of the 
Olden Time have also appeared—leaving two, or 
at the most (we understand) three more numbers 
to terminate the work. 


Nos. 4 and 5 of Moore's Irish Melodies (‘ Peo- 
ple’s Edition”), ‘‘ with symphonies and accom- 
—’ ” (Longman & Co.), have also come to 
and. In No. 4 will be found ‘‘Love’s Young 
Dream ;” in No. 5, ‘‘One Bumper at Parting.” 
Why, by the way, is the name of Sir Jae 
Stevenson omitted from the title-page ? 

Boosey s Cheap Edition of Thalbergs Three Cele- 
brated Fantasias, ‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and ‘Lillie Dale,” 
(Boosey & Sons), as performed by Miss Arabella 
Goddard, not only boasts the always acceptable 
quality of cheapness (half-a-crown for the three !) 
but the even more important one of extreme cor- 
rectness. It is moreover clearly engraved, and 
altogether elegantly ‘‘ got up.” 

We have, in addition, to acknowledge ‘‘ Weep 
no more” canzonet (Leader & Cock), an expressive, 
unaffected, and really beautiful setting, by Alice 
Mary Smith, of John Fletcher's exquisite lines, 
beginning : 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan ; 

Sorrow calls no time that’s gone; 

Violets pluck’d the sweetest rain 

Makes not fresh, nor grow again. 
And, lastly, God save the Queen, set in canon 2 in 
1, with florid counterpoint, by S. Hatherley, 
Mus. Bac. Ox. (Metzler & Co.), which—if any- 
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hatred of ‘‘ counterpoint,” and a want of reverence 
for the title of ‘‘ Mus. Bac.,” whether conferred 
by Oxford or by Cambridge, by Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett, or Professor Sir Gore Ousely (com- 
poser of The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, an 
oratorio)—would certainly effect that revolution in 
our musical convictions. The whole concoction is 
neither more nor less than abominable—‘‘ positively 
shocking.” Does Mr. Hatherley know the differ- 
ence between the keys of D and A? It would 
seem not, to judge by the ruthless negligence with 
which he jumbles them together. 





NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Morals of May 
Fair.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuts is not a novel to be lightly treated. Itisa 
book that commands attention from the reader, 
and calls for serious reflection from the critic. It 
is in no spirit of badinage, then, that we say we 
are anxious to make a grateful bow to the author, 
for having utterly misled us by such a title as 
*‘Creeds.” We had prepared ourselves, in a fit 
of despairing resignation, for the perusal of a con- 
troversial novel, either in an indignant Protestant 
sense, or a deprecatory Roman Catholic sense, or 
a High Church Tractarian sense, or an anti-candle- 
and-surplice sense; and wearied as we (and we 
hope, general readers) have been by the many 
pseudo-religious and narrow-minded party spirit 
novels of the day, we applied ourselves to our 
task with any but pleasant feelings. Most plea- 
santly have we been disappointed. We found 
before us a tale of strong dramatic situation, 
powerful plot, alluring and continuous interest, 
admirably defined characters, and much excellent 
remark upon human motives and social positions. 

The creeds, which take so prominent a position 
in the title, are never made objects of obtrusive 
controversy in the work. Many creeds are alluded 
to in an incidental manner; many opinions are 
expressed upon subjects not necessarily touching 
upon religious faith, which may also, we presume, 
be intended by the author to be classed under the 
denomination of ‘‘ creeds.” But as far as the 
meaning of the word, in its stricter sense, is con- 
sidered, there may be controversial ideas ex- 
pressed in the dialogue between the person- 
ages of the tale, but no party spirit ever 
decidedly expressed. Indeed, hard hits are made 
throughout at almost eyery established creed 
or section of creed in the universal Christian 
Church. The Roman Catholic priest figures to 
notorious disadvantage throughout the tale. 
Roman Catholic ceremonials are sneered at with 
qualifications of the feeblest apology. The best 
among the priesthood are looked upon as worship- 
pers of expediency, ‘‘ uniting worldly wisdom with 
sacred precept.” The Tractarian Anglican, with 
his stoles, missals, and altar cloths, the man of 
Roman forms without their meanings, ‘‘ who 
hankers after Rome, while he devours English 
loaves and fishes,” figures as an amusing cari- 
cature, and is made to recant his puerilities, when 
offered a good living upon the promise of ‘‘ad- 
hering to all that is large and noble in the Church 
of England,” and abandoning ‘all that is narrow 
and sectarian.” 

We may presume from these examples, as well 
as numerous other little hints throughout the 
work, that the author professes to belong to the 
Church of England in its ‘‘large” and ‘‘ noble” 
form. But certainly the creed chiefly advocated 
(as far as we can find that any ‘‘creed” is espe- 
cially advocated) is the simple creed of the wor- 
ship of the Almighty in His works—the creed of 
natural not revealed religion—the creed, in other 
words, of Deism. We say advocated, because all 
the opinions of this nature are placed in the 
mouths of personages, for whom the sympathies 
of the reader are evidently intended to be enlisted. 
From the first the heroine is made to declare that 
her creed (the creed of obeying impulses of a 
youthful passion) ‘‘is the creed of all nature, and 
therefore must be right.” The character of Gerald 
Ward, the son of a dissenting preacher, who, after 
doubting and wavering, lapsing into Roman Catho- 


Creeds. 


thing could give us a disrelish for ‘‘canon,” a -Jicism from Low Church teaching, and then falling 


into Atheism, is made to die a believer in the one 
God, and with the words ‘‘ Credo in unum Deum” 
upon his lips, is evidently intended for a sympa- 
thetic individual, although perhaps (less clearly) 
as a warning. 

The second hero of the book, Sir Ralph Harley, 
is the type of unsettled belief; although he is 
made to exclaim in a moment of fervour, ‘‘ Sola 
Jides sufficit.” Heis intended possibly to exemplify 
the spirit of tolerance. When he utters the words 
above cited, the author adds, as a commentary, 

| ‘* When will Catholics, Anglicans, and Protestants 
| act upon the solemn truth they teach?” But he 
is a habitual caviller at all established forms. 
| His creed (as far as we are able to understand it) 
.seems to go no further than an acknowledgment 
of a revelation of the Godhead in Nature, and 
amounts thus to little more than the spirit of 
Deism, in which his friend Gerald Ward died. 
His character, however, affords an opportunity for 
excellent remarks upon the uncharitableness of 
the world in the matter of religious opinions. 
Because ‘‘Sir Ralph was not a Puseyite, not a 
Puritan, not a Dissenter, not even a Papist,” 
people declared, ‘‘he must be an Atheist. ” 
‘Not to belong to a clique was, according to 
them, not to be a Christian. A man must bea 
sceptic, who did not side with either party in the 
English Establishment.” 

But, as we have said, it is not the discussion of 
‘*creeds” that forms the main basis of this ex- 
citing novel. The title alone has forced upon us 
the preceding remarks. The tale will principally 
be judged and read for its excitement of interest, its 
force of contrast, its powerfully-written dramatic 
scenes. In this respect again, however, we could 
have desired that the main basis of the whole plot 
should have been founded upon materials less 
distressing, not to say repulsive. The position of 
the heroine is forced beyond the admissible limits 
of dramatic interest, so as to become well nigh 
repulsive. She is thrown into the arms of a man 
she abhors by the counsels of the man she loves— 
a cold-blooded, handsome, but almost unnatural 
being—who rejects her love in order to carry out 
his own views of ambition by becoming a Catholic 
priest. The husband, a used-up reprobate, whose 
fortune depends upon the birth of a son, uses every 
wile of infamy to drive her into the arms of this 
semi-ecclesiastical lover, in the hopes of obtaining 
an heir from her adultery. Under these circum- 
stances, the very struggles of her virtuous indigna- 
tion scatter offensive mud upon each page of rising 
interest. Nor is the excitement of the story less 
painful, when, upon the sudden death of the 
miserable husband, the author ingeniously uses 
the most ambiguous phrases, and heaps one 
expression of exaggerated sentiment upon another, 
in order to mislead the reader into the temporary 
belief that the unfortunate heroine has in reality 
been his murderess. While we admit the powerful 
writing, the ingenious involvement of plot, the 
thrilling interest of the ‘‘powerful and striking 
situations” (as the bills of melodramas set it 
forth), and that ability which leaves the reader 
unwilling to lay down the book which so strongly 
rivets his attention, even whilst he feels a nausea 
at the repulsive subject creeping over him, we 
can only deplore that such materials should have 
been selected for so absorbing a tale. 

Spite of all this, we cannot but feel that a book 
must be in many respects an excellent book, that 
so often comes home to our own hearts and 
feelings as this does. This remark applies in an 
extraordinary degree to the characters (and 
perhaps principally the episodical characters) that 
figure throughout the tale. They are marvellously 
life-like, fresh and original, although we may claim 
each and all as acquaintances in our own circle. 
Who has not known the inimitable Jack Nugent, 
the scandalmonger and tittle-tattle gatherer of 
continental society—the vaunted intimate of every 
foreign prince and statesman—the man who is 
allied toeverybody worth being allied to, and knows 
everybody worth knowing? Who has not lived with 
that dear gushing Miss Thornton, who can play 
the Mrs. Candour of domestic life with the very 


rejudiced, wilful, passion-swayed 
Who does not claim ac en withney Hay : 
and white” couple jof English domestic bling ge 
Cliffords? Who has not shaken hands % 
Captain Grove, the man who declares “the 
was never to his fancy,” when the object of his 
assiduities rejects him? But we might enum 
every living sketch in the whole book, including 
that charming, unconsciously mischief-making 
chattering Madame Vauban, the old Pap; 
grafted on English bourgeois life. 

Many of the remarks upon social opjnj 
admirable. The “flings ” at the English shread 
in the best and most sensible style of satire W, 
wish we had space for extract or further comma 
on these humorous little bits of pleasant criticism - 
much is to be gleaned from a book so replete with 
observation of nature, character, and social eon. 
dition. For those readers who may not fear thy 
questionable interest of a tale founded on a Dasis 
so unpleasant, or will accept it for the sake of its 
admirable excitement, ‘‘ Creeds” may be recom. 
mended as a dish admirably well cooked, and 
highly palatable, though compounded of materials 
into which it is as well not to make too cloge an 
investigation. 





Ellen Raymond, or Ups and Downs, (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

WE confess to a feeling of great discomfort in hay} 

to notice this newest production of Mrs. Vidals 
pen. This lady has given us some very excellent 
sketches of colonial life, and we are both and 
disappointed to find her delineations of society 
different in tone and inferior in manner to her 
former works. - Not but that there is much clever 
and genuine writing in ‘‘ Ellen Raymond,” and 
a great deal of ingenious weaving—indeed, to 
much of it—displayed in the construction of the 
plot, but the result is anything but what the 
materials might have worked into. The planof the 
story is soon told : it is simply a string of adven- 
tures which a very pretty and very wayward 
young lady encounters with the most odd} 

selected string of lovers noyelist ever pone: | 
Miss Raymond, who is one of the elder hters 
of a domineering and pompous colonel, begins de 
bonne heure by attempting an elopement with an 
Italian, the singing-master at her boarding school, 
and who becomes the sort of mysterious stage 
villain of the story all through, having, as we 
oo been married to an aunt of the young 
ady’s, and so let into many family secrets. From 
her attempted escapade with the Italian Ellen is 
rescued by the manly interference of a straight- 
forward John Bull sort of man, an unele ofa 
schoolfellow, and who though not young when 
the story commences, survives all the other 
lovers, for he speedily sets up in that character 
himself, and comes in the winner at last. The 
next lover is one of ‘‘the Mortimers,” as the 
family is called in their native country town, 
where they are considered great people, and are 
quoted and looked up to accordingly. John Morti. 
mer being saucily refused, solaces himself with 
the hand of Ellen’s twin sister Bessie, but does 
not for all that discontinue his attentions to the 
other sister. Then there is a boyish admirer, one 
Alick Hay, who makes love to her merely to 
pique his mother, and ends by marrying her pretty 
younger sister. The next on the list is Granville 
Mortimer, a brother of Mortimer the fitst, whose 
affection is responded to by the lady. Unfortu- 
nately, however, an injudicious friend waylays a 
note from Ellen to Granville which wo ve 
proved the turning point of their mutual happiness, 
and the disappointed lover straightway marries 
in his rage and fury a pretty girl of much inferior 
station. Some years after Eller, at a sea-side 
place whither in straitened circumstances she had 
gone to take portraits, saves Granville’s child 
from drowning, and in doing so meets with an 
impossible accident which causes her to become 
an inmate of her old lover’s house. Here she 
lingers on, ill, convalescent, and well, week after 
week, the object of Granville’s undisguised 
admiration and the cause of constant misery to his 
poor little wife, until after a succession of seenes 





best intentions ? Who has not met with the hard, 


which carry matters about as far as any modern 
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h littl 
novelist d venture to go—perhaps a little 
ae anee herself by a hasty flight home. 
’ 


however, she is pursued by this precious 
specimen of manhood, and we are treated to 
set of highly-coloured scenes, of which we 
rather not say anything. Once more she 
js saved—just saved—and, as has been hinted 


alread! omes, post tot discrimina rerum, the | 
wife ee original elderly gentleman who saved | 


from the Italian. Such is the foundation of 
the work ; the superstructure is frittered away into 
interminable -room, drawing-room, and bed- 
room gossip of the genuine sentimental young lady 
We have no wish to be hard on a lady, 
we Will therefore assume that our own obtuse- 
ness has prevented our discovering either point or 
moral in ‘‘ Ellen Raymond.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 
ince of the House of David. By the Rev. 

Boe 3. i Ingraham, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Mobile. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) This 
hook is a series of imaginary letters supposed to 
he written by a Jewish girl to her absent father, 
and purporting to describe with all the minute- 
ness of an eye-witness the public life of our Lord. 
Inone word, the narrative and personages of the 
6 are dramatised, and the young narrator 

through the stages of wonder, interest, and 

to final belief. There are obviously the 
vest objections to a work of this sort, but 
fessor Ingraham has worked out his plan with 
diligence and reverence, or at least with what 
for reverence across the water. The illus- 
trations of manners, scenery, and history are 
minute, and often useful. The book will be read 
by women rather than men ; and yet few persons, 
not influenced by a preliminary objection to the 
theory of the author, will miss a certain degree of 
amusement and instruction in reading it. 

The Earth we Inhabit. Tts Past, Present, and 
Probable Future. By Captain Drayson. (Ben- 
nett.) Captain Drayson, the Kaffrarian sportsman, 
has written this little book in support of certain 

itions ot startling novelty. That the area 

ofthe earth is growing larger, and that there is a 
simultaneous increase in its orbit ; that, granting 
the inerease in the revolution, Africa and America 
might even be extending their distances two or 
three miles per annum without our finding it out ; 
that, when the present Ordnance surveys are com- 
there will appear an increase of nearly 
amillion acres in the total area of England 

and Wales,—these are specimens of what the 
author has to lay before an ‘‘unwarped public.” 
Captain Drayson’s theories are to solve many 
scientific and even literary problems. The growth 
of the earth accounts for tropical plants being found 
atthe poles. The growth of the orbit explains the 
great age of the patriarchs ; for, assuming a year 
of 36 days’ duration instead of 360, or in other 
words assuming an orbit ten times less than it is 
now, then Methuselah would have been only 96 
dg after all. A great deal is made of the 
of telegraph cables laid between England 

and various parts of the continent. Some of these 
éxeeed 100 miles in length; and, with a very few 
éxceptions, all have been torn asunder within a 
short period of time. The fracture looks usually 
% though the cable had been pulled apart by 
mormous force, and the breakage by ships’ anchors 
sala myth. Capt. Drayson has laid his case 
before the jury of the general public, for which 
Paratly he entertains the very highest respect. 

‘the verdict be in his favour he will have earned 

name of an important discoverer. 

General Debility and Defective Nutrition. By 

Smee, F.R.S. (Churchill.) This work is 
the production of a philosophical mind, aided by 
formous practical experience. Itconstituted, in 
substance, the Hunterian Oration for the present 
Year, and ‘however high our estimate may be of 
the distinguished ability shown in those of previous 
ory we have little hesitation in assigning to 

of Mr. Smee a greater amount of popular 
tility than any of its predecessors. It is the 
result of Mr. Smee’s peculiar experience as 
medical officer to very large institutions, and in it 


| . r 
| he clearly develops in vigorous language the 
| causes, consequence, and treatment of debility and 
| defective nutrition. He leaves a good deal to 
| nature ; and the general principle of his treatment 
| is to sustain nature. Though sorely tempted to 
| make extracts, we have only room for a few of 
| the concluding paragraphs : 

** As debility leads to so many diseases, and has so im- 
portant an influence on the duration of life, it is question- 
able whether our social system, with respect to the 
medical profession, is carried out with the best results to 
the public. In my judgment, every household should 
have its medical adviser, from whom every member 
should take directions when debility or failure of health 
first occurred, and when the greatest benefit could be 
conferred. I have observed that those who employ 
medical men as advisers, look upon them in a different 
light from those who simply desire to be doctored, and 
run to and fro for some infallible specific for their parti- 
cular ailment. In the one case, the instructions of the 
medical man are valued independently of physic, and 
patients are taught that, at times, the highest medical 
skill may be employed without the administration of 
drugs. In the other case, pills and potations are a neces- 
sity, and every drug is thought to have its specific effect 
upon the state of man. 

“For these reasons each household should have its 
adviser, and probably an annual payment to the medical 
practitioner would be preferred by the patient, who would 
thus average the amount paid, and not be saddled with 
extra payments when failure of health deprives him of 
obtaining the means of duly remunerating the medical 
man. I have always strongly recommended this system 
myself to the general medical practitioner, as that not 
only best adapted to insure health and preserve life, but 
also as the best preventive against the ridiculous preten- 
sions of many specialists, or the fashionable witchcraft of 
those who believe in royal roads of cure. 

“A strong man is wealth to his country, whilst poverty 
comes from debility. To insure strong men, we must 
have strong mothers, strong children, and strong adoles- 
cence. Strength, in the ever-changing organism of man, 
depends upon due food, proper exposure to the external 
agents, and duly regulated exercise of the powers of the 
animal economy. It is the duty of the medical man to 
promote strength, and to ward offdebility. As soon as the 
normal appetite flags, the power of changing food in the 
economy is lessened, or the capacity for thought, or the 
production of physical force, is diminished. When 
disease exists, the influence of debility is paramount, for 
the presence or absence of debility frequently regulates 
the restoration to health, and decides the life or death of 
the patient. Whether we regard debility, in its political 
aspect, as effecting the property ofthe country; in its 
social aspect, as affecting the happiness of a fami y,or the 
comfort of the individual; whether we regard it in its 
philanthropic bearing in the treatment of paupers in 
workhouses, or in its legislative bearing in the punish- 
ment of criminals confined in prison ; whether we regard 
it as influencing the course of disease, or the reparation 
of injuries, or consider it as tending to the production of 
the innumerable ills to which the body is amenable, the 
magnitude of its practical importance stands forth un- 
shadowed by any other medical topic.” 

Agricultural Science Applied in Practice. By 
W. W. Fyfe, F.B.S.E., Editor of the Dorset 
County Chronicle. (Groombridge.) Mr. Fyfe’s 
book is one of the most rational and successful 
manuals that have yet appeared on this subject. 
The design of the author is the very laudable one 
of introducing elementary education in agriculture 
by means of a text-book, which shall take notice 
of practical no less than of scientific considera- 
tions. The present outlines suggest a course of 
instruction and study which might be 
extended ; but they are carried far enough 
to constitute of themselves an able treatise de Re 
Rustica, sufficient for all initiatory requirements. 
They : 

“Present a connected view of the leading sciences 
applied in Agriculture ; indicate the best mode of master- 
ing agricultural knowledge, as contrasted with the 
methods generally pursued at home and abroad; and, 

passing to practical points, discuss the chief operations of 

Pusbasary —the early and subsequent treatment of 
plants, animals, manures, &c.—and finally describe their 
comparative results and values, so that a skeleton course 
of Agriculture is here provided.” 
Questions are appended to each division of the 
work, which is further illustrated by two engraved 
rotatory calculating tables of food equivalents, in 
respect to weight and value. Pains and ingenuity 
have been here bestowed in a thoroughly satisfac- 
factory manner, and we cordially recommend the 
manual, 

Greek Texts with Notes. Tliad of Homer I.—VI. 
(J. H. & J. Parker.) We are not quite sure that 


The whole volume is smaller than a copy of the 
“Oxford Pocket Classics.” There is a 
synopsis to each book of the Iliad, and an intro- 
duction to the study of Homer’s language which 
deserves great praise. 

Latin Reader of Jacobs and Classen. Part I. 
Courses I. and II. Edited, with Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by James Donaldson, M.A. One of 
the Classical Masters of the High School of 
Edinburgh. (A. & C. Black.) A thoroughly 
sensible and serviveable edition of a valuable 
manual. The First Course is entirely the work of 
Classen, and is now published for the first time 
in this country. Mr. Donaldson’s labour in 
adding to the notes and forming the vocabulary 
has been very great, much greater, indeed, than 
people who are ignorant of the ins and outs of 
tuition can readily appreciate. We hope they 
may be rewarded with a large success, as there is 
plenty of room for the edition. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Donaldson is quite alive to the im- 
portance of making a boy obey the Ciceronian 
canons and methods of language with the strictest 
regularity. Let his mind be formed upon these : 
and then, if he happens to develop any mental 
activity, he will find out for himself the good 
points of later writers, such as Apuleius and 
Augustine, all in good time. 

Mr. Murray has just issued the second part of 
the popular edition of Croker’s revised edition of 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, and the third part of 
Lord Byron's Poetical Works. We can only 
repeat that they are miracles of cheapness, and 
that they ought to adorn every house in the 
country. 

Messrs. Routledge & Co., have commenced the 
issue of their J//ustrated Natural History, by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated by a series of well 
executed woodcuts, and written in an admirable 
spirit, it will take high rank among popular 
works on Natural History. 

From Messrs. Constable & Co., we have 
received two papers read before the United 
Association of School masters of Great Britain, —one 
by Mr. Morell, one of the Inspectors under the 
Privy Council, ‘“‘On the Progress of Society in 
England as effected by the advancement of Na- 
tional Education ;” and the other by the Rev. 
Canon Richson, on ‘‘ The Difficulties of the Edu- 
cation Question.” Though the merits of both are 
extensively known, they still deserve serious 
study on the part of all interested in watching 
the changes which the progress of intelligence is 
silently operating. 

Mr. Sowerby, of Mead’s Place, Lambeth, has 
forwarded several numbers of his elaborate work, 
British Wild Flowers, to which Mr. Pierpoint 
Johnson has given an introduction, and a key to 
the natural orders. The plates are well executed. 
It is an illustrated avid of British botany care- 
fully conducted, and deserving the attention of al! 
botanists. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anna ; or, Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, new ed. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Army (The), in its Medico-Sanitary Relations, 8vo. 2s. 

Arnold (Dr.), Life of, by E. J. Worboise, post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Barker (T. H.), On the Hygienic Treatment of Infants and Children, 


Barnes (A.), Life at Three-Score : a Sermon, post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Beaven (J.), Help to Catechising, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 

Beecher (H. W.), Life Thoughts: Second Series, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bennet (J. H.), Lectures on Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
3rd ed. 8vo. 30s. 

Bent’s Catalogue of Books published in 1858, 4to. Is. 

Bland (R.), Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 

Bristowe (8. B.), Private Bill Legislation, 12mo. 6s. 

Burn (R. 8.), Illustrated Drawing Book, 4th ed. 8vo. 2s. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, James I. 1623-1625, roya! 


8vo. 15s. 
Cartwright (Peter), Autobiography, edited by W. R. Strickland, post 
8vo, 2s. 
Chapman (f. J.), Song of Charity, 12mo. 3s. 
Chevreul (M.), Laws of the Contrast of Colour, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 
Chess, its Theory and Practice, by Captain Crawley, l8mo. 2s. 6d 
Child’s Own Picture Book, from the German, 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Clara Woodward and Her Day Dreams, new ed., mo. Is. 6d. 
Comforter (The), Or the Holy Spirit in His Glorious Person and 
Gracious Worth, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 
a 8vo. 6s. 


Constable (H.), Diana, Sonnets, and Other Poems, 
Crowquill (A.), Fairy Tales, Two Sparrows, sq. 16mo. ts. 6d. 





this edition was wanted, but it has many good 
points to recommend it. The notes are culled 
from all sources, but especially from the edition | 
of the [liad by M. Diibner (Paris : Lecoffre & Cie.) 
They are certainly an improvement on the old | 
Clavis ; and the text leaves nothing to be desired. | 





Crowquill (A.), Fairy Tales, Red Cap, sq. 16mo. 1s. 
Dasent i W.), Popular Tales from the Norse, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Davis (T.), Songs for the Suffering, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

eon (L. F.), First French Reading Book, 26th ed. t2mo 


De Ver (Sir A.), Dramatic Works, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

De Aye (Sir A.), Julian the Apostate, and Historical Dramas, }2n:>. 
88. 6d. 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, Vol. 7, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Faber (G. 8.), Revival of the French Emperopship, 5th ed. 12mo. Is. 
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Farrar (F. W.), Eric; or, Little by Little, 3rd ed. post 8vo. 6s. Ad. 
—/ D.), Occasional 
Frank Russell ; or, Living for an Object, new ed. 18mo. 1 
Gis Br asec eel ae ee 
( t ance oO! . 28. 
Gradus 2d Barnassum, Notes by Rev. 'T. K. Arnold, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Grant (J.), Hollywood Hall, post 8vo. 5s. 


wi 
Gros (C.), New Plements French and English Conversation, 1 vol. | 


2mo. 28. 6d. = 

Guy (Joseph), British Spelling Book, 102nd. ed. 12mo 1s. 6d. 

Guy (Joseph), English School Grammar, 15th ed. 18mo. ls, 6d. 

Guy (Joseph), New British Reader, 13th ed. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 

Guy , School Crmenng Book, 13th ed. 4to. 3s. 6d, 

Ho — ae, new ed. Bvo. 2ls. 
‘ mes, new ed. 18mo. 5s. 

Tidetrated Natural History, after Oken’s Classification, 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, Part 1, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Jeans (H. W.), Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Part 2, 12mo. 4s. 
ley (C); The Good News of God; Sermons, 12mo. 6s. 

Kitford ; a Village Tale, 12mo. 5s. __ 

Lawson (W.), Geography of Coast Lines, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 

Lectures before the Young Men's Christian Association, 1858-9, post 


Joseph 


vO. 48. 

Life’s Foreshadows: a Novel, 3 Vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Mamma’s Lessons, 13th ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. = 

Mercantile Navy List, edited by C. H. Brown, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Moore (J.), Common Diseases of Cattle and their Homoopathic 
Treatment, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ; . 

Mursell (A.), Lectures to Working Men, 2nd Series, Vol. 2, 12mo. 1s. 
and ls, 6d. 


Nellie Grey; or, Ups and Downs of Every-Day Life, new ed. 18mo. 
6d. 


s. 6d. 
Norris (E.), Ancient Cornish Drama, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Norris (E.), Sketch of Cornish Grammar, 8vo. 3s. 

Nursery Library of Pictures and Stories for Little Folks, 4to. 3s. 6d. 


and 5s. 
Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. 8. 12mo. 3s. 
Parlour Library: Sherwood (Mrs.), De Cliffords, 12mo. 2s. 
Poniatowski's (Pence) Antique Gems, Photographic Fac similes 
Descriptions J. Prendeyille, 2nd series, folio, 1/, 10s.: Ist an 
2nd series, 1 vol. 211. 
Prince (8.), Power of Prayer, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
Psalter Pointed for Chanting (Lichfield), sqr. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Railway Library : Phineas Guiddy, by John Poole, 12mo. 2s. 
Rampini’s Italian Grammar, Selections and Key, 12mo. 12s. 
Rhoda ; or, the Excellence of Charity, 4th ed. 16mo. 2s. 
Ruth Clayton ; or, the Contrast, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Shakspere’s Complete Works, Illustrated by Kenny Meadows, 3 vols. 
it Bvo. 42s. 
Giacus (F. C.), Leading Prineipies of Gunnery, Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
Six Years in Russia, by an English Lady, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Stanford (C, 8.), Handbook of Romish Controversy, 12mo. 1s. 
Strickland (A.), Lives of the Queen's of Scotland, Vol. 8, post 8vo. 





. 6d, 
Sugden (J.), Memoir of (Commerce and Christianity), new ed. 12mo. 
Tale (A) for the Pharisees. By Author of Dives and Lazarus, post 
8vo. 4 


0. 48. 

Tales from Catland for Little Kittens, 4th ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Taylor nee) Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times, 
new ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tomes (J.), System of Dental Surgery, 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Turner and his Works. By J. Burnet, re-edited by H. Murray, 4to. 


12s. 
Turner (T.), Metrical Version of the Book of Psalms, post 8vo. 5s. 
Wade's One Hundred Melodies for the Harmonium, 4to. Ls. 
‘Weale’s Rudimentary Series: Carpentry and Joinery of Roofs, 12mo. 
1 


8. 6d. « 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series: Richardson (T.), Architectural Mo- 
delling in Paper, 12mo. 1s. 6d, i 

White (A.), Instructive Picture Book ; Animals, 3rd ed. folio, 10s. 6d. 

Williamson (W.), Diseases of Females and their Homeopathic 

Treatment, 2nd ed. 18mo. 2s. . 

Wood \(G.), Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, new ed. 12mo, 





Wratisiaw (A. W.), Barabbas, the Scapegoat ; and other Sermons, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Young (The) Jewess, by the Author of“ Rhoda,” 16mo. 1s. 








ApveErTIsEMENT].—CASSELL’S POPULAR NATU- 
RAL HISTORY.—With Part I., price Sixpence, will be 
presented a large and beautiful Engraving, measuring 21 
inches by 16, representin the hunting of wild animals in 
Africa. Cassell’s “‘ Popular Natural ee ” is printed 
on fine paper, imperial octavo, magnificently illustrated. 
The text, whilst scientifically correct, is written in har- 
mony with the title, and consists of popular descriptions 
of the haunts and habits of animals, with anecdotes of 
adventures, hunting scenes, hair-breadth escapes, &c. ; 
the whole forming a most instructive, and, at the same 
time, a highly entertaining work. Cassell’s ‘“ Popular 
Natural History,” while thus beautiful and interesting, is, 
at the same time, the cheapest ever published. Part I. is 
now ready, and may be obtained of all booksellers. A 
copy will be forwarded on the receipt of seven postage 
stamps. London: Cassett, Prtrer, & Gatrin, La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








MISCELLANEA. 


The classical subjects of examination at Cam- 
bridge for the degree of B.A. for the year 1860 are 
Herodotus, book iii. ; Juvenal, books iii. and x. 

The Earl of Airlie has been installed as Lord 
Rector of Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains the following 
announcement. It is both gratifying and im- 


portant : 
“Downing Street, March 19. 

“The Queen has been graciously pleased to direct that 
letters patent be passed under the Great Seal, granting 
and declaring that the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor 
of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Music, and Doctor 
of Music, already granted or conferred, or hereafter to be 
granted or conferred, by the University of Melbourne, in 
the colony of Victoria, shall be recognised as academic 
distinctions and rewards of merit, and be entitled to rank, 
precedence, and consideration in the United Kingdom 
and in the colonies and possessions of the Crown ugh- 
out the world, as fully as if the said degrees had been 
granted by any university of the United Kingdom.” 


Papers on the Theory of Glaciers, 8yo. 


8. 6d. 
ro’s Select Orations, 18mo, 2s. 6d. | 





The Queen has been pleased to exercise her 
right to appoint one royal trustee for the British 
Museum in favour of the Rev. William Cureton, 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s. We believe that no royal trustee for that 
institution has been appointed since the death of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, and the appointment 
in the present instance will be hailed with satis- 
faction by the literary world as a recognition by 
Her Majesty of the eminent services which Mr. 
Cureton has rendered to the science of biblical 
criticism, and which have secured for him a 
European reputation. 

Mr. John Bell, who has been appointed to 
execute the monumental memorial to be erected 
at Woolwich to the memory of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Royal 
Artillery who fell in the late Russian war, has 
completed his wooden model of the intended 
work, and on Tuesday it was exhibited for the 
approval of the committee, on the spot selected 
for its erection on the parade fronting the southern 
entrance of the barracks. It is expected that the 
memorial will be finished and in its proposed 
position before the end of the year. 


The following notice has been issued from the 
General Post Office :—On the 1st proximo the 
title of the ‘‘ Daily Packet List” will be altered 
as above, and the publication will undergo con- 
siderable change, including the issue of a weekly 
edition. By means of the ‘Postal Official Cir- 
cular and Daily Packet List,” the public will 
continue to be supplied with various information 
respecting the odin of packet boats and private 
ships conveying mails, and with notices of all 
alterations in the despatch or arrival of mails, in 
the rates of postage (whether inland, colonial, or 
foreign), or in any other postal matter of public 
import. 

The project of establishing schools on the 
Neilgherry Hills for the children of European 
soldiers, projected and so earnestly advocated by 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence, has now taken effect. 
What he Jaboured while living to accomplish his 
death has achieved. At two meetings held at 
Ootacamund, and presided over by the Bishop of 
Madras, it was resolved that an asylum for 
soldiers’ children should be founded at that 
station, in memory of that distinguished states- 
man. An influential committee was at once 
formed, and subscription lists opened, which are 
headed by donations of 5000r. from Lord Canning 
and 2000r. from Lord Harris. The committee 
have fitted up a house on the hills and admitted 
20 children. The necessary buildings will cost not 
less than 50,000r., of which the local committees 
have collected 29,000r. For the remainder they 
look to England. 


Denying that he had anything to do with the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” Pro- 
fessor Niehol writes :—‘‘I did not marvel at the 
time my name appeared among the list of persons 
to whom the authorship was attributed. Lectures 
of mine, and frank, unrestrained conversation of 
mine, gave certain justification to that conjecture. 
How far I agree with the conclusions in that 
volume, and how very far I differ from them, con- 
sidering them as scientific conclusions, I hope ere 
long to make apparent.” 

Museum or Art, South Kensineron.— 
Among other additions to this Collection there 
have lately been acquired several interesting 
specimens from the Museum of the Collegio 
Romano. Among these are three curiously en- 
graved Bamboo canes, noticed in ‘‘Murray’s 
Roman Handbook,” the elaborate ornament on 
one of which dates from the end of the fifteenth 
century; the subjects on all have reference to 
scripture history. There is also a mosaic of a 
colossal head of St. Peter; an interesting illus- 
tration of an art little known in this country. 
Some small Florentine bronzes of good workman- 
ship, and some carved ivories are included among 
the number of specimens, These acquisitions for 
the Museum were made by Mr. Cole, during a 
recent visit to Italy ; and he also obtained from 
another collection at Rome a very fine signed 
example of the majolica of Forli. 





Gi: 
The head-mastership of the Kin 
ae has been conferred on! — 
John Mitchinson, M.A., of Pemb : 
Oxford. rote Cal 

The Bishop of London was elected a Goy 
of the Charterhouse in the room of the late 
of Ripon on Tuesday last. Another vacap 
occurred among the governors of the foun, 
by the demise of the Earl of Devon. 


A paper is in course of signature at the Unive 
sity of Oxford recommending the abolition of th 
present system of awarding Honours jp th 

“xaminations before Moderators, and pro "9 
the substitution for it of a mere line of distinaie 
between those who have passed with credit, and 
those who have merely satisfied the Examiners, 


The Royal Agricultural Society have informed 
the Town Council of Canterbury that they pro 
to hold their annual meeting for 1860 in the 
neighbourhood, and they desire to know whit 
amount of encouragement, in the shape of loca? 
support, will be offered them, 


On the 1st April next and thenceforwani, 
letters addressed to Canada posted unpaid will be 
charged with a fine of sixpence each letter, in 
addition to the usual postage, and letters sted 
insufficiently prepaid will also be charged with 
the amount deficient and with a fine of sixpence, 
A similar fine, in addition to the postage, will bk 
levied in this country upon all letters received 
from Canada which may have been posted unpaid 
or insufficiently paid. 


A letter from Naples in the Milan Gazette states 
that since the last great earthquake of 1867, the 
territory of the provinces visited by that calamity 
has been constantly subject to shocks of more or 
less violence, the last having occurred within this 
month at Cosenza and Amatrice ; while Mount 
Vesuvius, which has been vomiting flames for the 
last eight months, has now opened new crates 

ouring forth immense quantities of lava, which 
ave already obstructed the road leading to the 
Observatory in four different places, 


SourH KeEnsrncton Museum. — During the 
week ending March 19th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3738; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 2866. On the thre 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 751, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 281. Total, 
7642. From the opening of the Museum, 824,228 


tion 








In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
(THE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS 


By LASCELLES WRAXALL. 

“At the present moment such a yolume is of both special an 
popular interest.”"—Atheneum. 

“ Mr. Wraxall has put together a variety of facts relating tothe 
Military Armaments of European Powers, possessing great interest 
at a moment when war is in the wind.’’—Press. ; 

“A very readable and instructive volume.” —United Service Gaxtte. 


London: W. H. Auten & Co.,7, Leadenhall Street. 








7 : 

PREACHING AT ST. PAUL’S- 
In the SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 257, Price ONE PENS, 
there will be found a paper on this subject, accompan' Two 
Lance Encravrnes ; the first exhibiting Dr. King, Bisho of London, 
os before King James I. and his Court, from the © in 

'20; and the second representing the opening of the 
= Evening Service, by the present Bishop of London, Nov.%, 


“London: Retiaiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, 
and 164, Piccadilly; and of all Booksellers. 








ONIAN ISLANDS.—A Popular Description of 
these Islands, their Classical Associations, Ancient and Modem 
History, and Present Condition, illustrated with a Mapand sere 
Engravings, will be found in the LEISURE HOUR, Nos. 376, 37, 
and 378, just published. Price One Penny each number. 
London: Wititam Tarx, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





On Wednesday, demy 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; stitched in a wrapper, 2 


E PISODE POLITIQUE EN ITALIE DE 
4 1843 4 1858, Par Madame la Comtcsse M. MARTINI GIO 
DELLA TORRE, née Comtesse de Selasco Pallavicini. 
London: W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 
15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 
———E 





Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 


HE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS (Helen ¢ 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin). A Memoir. Translated from 
French by Mrs. AUSTIN. With a Preface by the Translator. 
London: W. Jerre, Fore’gn Rookscter to the Royal Family, 
15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





$0. 39. 
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J. F. HOPE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








In April will be published, in 2 vols. 


SHERIDAN AND HIS 
TIMES. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


tood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table 
Who Stood by in Manhood. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
MRS. COL. SOMERSET 


IN CAFFRARIA. 
EDITED BY J. E. FENTON. 


Mrs. Somerset has some startling episodes to tell, which in 
wean place might remind us of Munchausen.”’— Weekly Dispatch. 

«Yrs, Colonel Somerset encounters more adventures than Sindbad 
cbnunive ware blessings than Hatim Tai. On the score of original 
observations as an African traveller she might wrangle wit! 

ivingstone ; and in the poetry of her reminiscences might have 
competed with Pietro della Valle.”—Atheneum. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


J. STREET, LONDON, by his new publishing arrangements 
no Commission for Publishing Books printed by him until 

the thor has been repaid his original outl: aa an as all a 

entrusted to his care are argh * the ACT der and at 

far below the THOR our ‘to PUB 


the usual ¢ A 
will find it much to their oles Hn to apply to 
Specimens, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return 


J. F. Hort, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, Part I., price ls., of 


y 
OUTLEDGE’'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. By the Rev.J.G. WOOD. With Illustrations 
Ree Manver, Hargison Weir, Coceman 

e's Natura History will be completed in Forty-eight 
Parts, at aga Axe each, and will contain more than 
h Sixteen Parts will form a yolume, com- 

prising a distinct al complete division of Natural History. 


Iondon: Rovtizpee, Warnes, & Rovtiepeer, Farringdon Street. 





MR. GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth. 


Holly WOOD HALL; AN ENGLISH TALE 
OF 1715. By the Author of the “‘ Romance of War,” &c., &c. 
— Novel of Mr. Grant's is the second volume of an entirely 

New Series of Original Works, which, under the title of “ Rovr- 
tmper's New Liprary or Fiction, » will issued monthly, each 
cys printed in a large ty on good pa ew 

first volume of this series is: “The Wife and the Ward,” a 
Story of Indian Life. By Lreur.-Cor. Money 


london: Rovrtence, Warnes, & Sevseneen, Farringdon Street 





CHEVREUL ON THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR. 
In feap., price 5s., cloth gilt. 


REUL ON COLOUR. Revised Edition. 


With the Text illustrated by Seventeen Page Engravings. 
inc ours. y rs ’ 


whose business has anything to do with the arrange- 


Every one 
ment of Colours should this 
wiversally acknowledged 


Tendon: Rovrizcr, Waanes, & Rovrience, Farringdon Street. 


work, its value having been 


On March 31, will be published, price 6s. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVI. 


ConTENTS: 
I. SIR E. B. LYTTON, NOVELIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
POFT. 
. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
. SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND REFORMERS. 
y. THE PRESENT STATE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
V. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
VI. MORLEY’S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
VII. D'AGUESSEAU AND FRENCH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. PEASANT LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
IX. THE TRUE DIFFICULTIES OF THE ITALIAN QUES- 
TION. 
X. SCHLEIERMACHER. 
XI. CONSERVATISM AND REFORM. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 





MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 


On the 11th of April will be published in one thick 8vo. volume, 
price 23s. 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Wirth 44 Intustrations spy H. K. Browne. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BERTRAMS. 
A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLYTEMNESTRA,” &e. 


THE WANDERER. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Feap. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 





A Turrp anp CHEAPER EDITION oF 
DOCTOR THORNE. 
A NOVEL. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

In one volume, handsomely printed, price 5¢. 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
NEW WORK. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with portraits, price 22s. 
(This day 





Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


R. CROKER’S REVISED EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, with Additional Notes and Letters. 
Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. ls. each, are NOW READY. 

Mr. Croker’s Preface.—“ As my original edition revived,and in some 
respects extended, the public interest in Boswell’s delightful work, 
I can eect no more than that my present revision may tend to 

t.’ 





ROUTLEDGE'S SERIALS FOR APRIL. 


d 
MUTLEDOE's ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY 
ES MEO sooo ccs cogssgeccedecccesscccsreceesess 10 II. 
HALF 8. ‘ r * 
u BoURs Ww KNIGHT. PartelQandS .. seach 0 6 ORD BYRONS POETICAL WORKS, in- 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORIES. Parts land2 .............. a 1 8) oe ae es ee Parts 1 to 3, 8vo. Is. each, are NOW 
B. iN, 
ind Hlustrated by GILBERT. P ati Anca 10 The Athenaum.—“ Those who buy an Edition of Byron’s Works 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. Illustrated. Parts 1,2,and3,each 0 6 HR without the sanction of Ma. Mcrnay, buy an imperfect 
NATIONAL CYCLOP EDIA (THE). Part 29...........0000- 1 0 " 
CRAIG'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Part 59................ o6| *,* The Complete Work, in 1 vol. will be 9s. 


London : Rourtzver, Warxrs, & Rovrievse, Farringdon Street. 





* * The ComPLETE Work, in 1 vol. will be 10s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOK FOR BRITISH BOYS, 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
THE BRITISH WOLF-HUNTERS. 
THOMAS MILLER. With Illustrations by Harrison Wer. 
London: Rovtizver, Warnrs, & Rovr.epes, Farringdon Strect. 


By 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now hae in feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth. 


LORRIN AND OTHER POEMS. 
“By GEORGE T. COSTER. 


NEW NATURE-PRINTED 
WORKS. 


— 


MESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 

beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size, in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of Nature-PRintING, as 
shown in the large folio work on Ferns, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Illustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Henry Brapsury. 








THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s. each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
Letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 31; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS, F.HS., &. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July; and the Second on the 
31st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed Ilustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 





THE BRITISH MOSSES. 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D., 


Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


*," Detailed Prospectuses of the above may be 
had by application to the Publishers. Further 
particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D.,F.3.8.,F.1.8., &¢, 





EXOTIC FERNS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 





London : 








London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Boovz), &, Fleet Street. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


———— 


In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. price 4s. each. 


THE COLLECTED EDITION 


OF THE 


WRITINGS 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


a 


VOL. I. 
ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


VOL. Il. 
MEN OF CHARACTER, 


ConrTENTS : 
Job Pippins: the Man who | John Applejohn: the Man who 
oa contdn't help it.” ‘meant well.” 
Jack Runnymede: the Man of | Barnaby Palms: the Man “ who 
“many thanks.” felt his way.” 
Adam Buif: the Man “ without | Christopher Snob: who was 
a Shirt.” “born to be hanged.” 
Matthew Clear: the Man “ who | Creso Quatrino: the Man “ who 
is way.” died rich.”’ 


VOL. Ill. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
THE SICK GIANT AND THE DOCTOR DWARF. 


VOL. IV. 
CAKES AND ALE. 
CONTENTS : 
The Lesson of Life. ‘The Wine Cellar, a “ Morality.” 
Perditus Mutton, who bought a | Kind Cousin Tom. 

Caul. | The Manager's Pig. : 
‘The Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. | The Tapestry Weaver of Beauvais 
The Romance of a Key-hole. The Genteel Pigeons. 

Mr. Peppercorn “ at home.” Shakespeare in China. 
The Preacher’s Parrot. The Order of Poverty. 
The Lives of Brown, Jones and | A Gossip at Reculvers. 
Robinson. The Old Man at the Gate. 
Shakespeare at “ Bankside.” The Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans. 
VOL. V. 
PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON, AND COMPLETE 
LETTER WRITER. 
SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH. 


VOL. VI. 
A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 


VOL. Vil. 
COMEDIES: 
ContTEnNTS: 
The Prisoner of War. 
Time Works Wonders. Retired from Business. 
The Catspaw. St Cupid ; or Dorothy’s Fortune. 
*,* These are also sold separately, price 1s. each. 


VOL. VIII. 
COMEDIES AND DRAMAS: 
ConreNTs : 





Bubbies of the Day. 





The Rent Day. | The School-Fellows. 
Nell Gwynne. Doves in a Cage. 

The Housekeeper. The Painter of Ghent. 
The Wedding Gown. Black-eyed Susan. 





The Following are Published separately : 


4. .& 

THE CAuDLE LECTURES. . : ‘ ae 

‘Tne Srory oF A FEATHER . ete og 

Punon’s Lerrers TO HIS SON. ‘ ik 
Tue Lesson or Lire—THE Lives or 

Brown, JONES, AND Ropinson . . 1. 6 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH . ‘ <A e 





Price 2ls. or separately, 6s. each, 


FOUR PORTRAITS 


or 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY HIS FRIEND, 
DR. DIAMOND. 
Three of them were taken within a fortnight of his 


death, the fourth from the marble bust executed by 
E. H. Barry, R.A., F.R.S 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.’ 


ONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. By THOMAS 
DAVIS, M.A. Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. Author of 
“‘ Devotional Verse for a Month.” 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
HE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons by 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author, 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edi- 
6d. 


tion. 3s. 


TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth 


Edition. 2s. 6d 


ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. 


Second Edition. 5s. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Library Edition, 8vo. much enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 16s. 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY, FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Three volumes, 8yo. 36s. 


r 7 7 Y 
ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K. O. 
MULLER. The first half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Trans- 
lation, and the completion of the Work according to the Author’s 
plan, by J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Classical Examiner in the 
Jniversity of London. The new portion separately, 2 vols. 20s. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ay HEATSTONE’S ENGLISH HAR- 


MONIUMS, in solid cases, manufactured by them expressly 
for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full compass of keys, are 
of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and material, and do 
not require tuning. 





Guineas. 
pi OE  t  Rererreerreer rere eee 10 
With 1 stop, polished mahogany or figured oak case 12 
With 3 stops, o tones, large size, oak case...... 15 
Wie COR arisen bib spin ce dwoeeesecs Ps 
With 8 stops, ditto. 
With 10 stops, ditto........ 





The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder than 
other Harmoniums that cost double the price. Prize Medallist, 1851. 
An extensive assortment of French Harmoniums, with all the latest 
improvements, from the six guinea school-room harmonium to the 
sixty guinea one for the drawing-room byAlexandre. 


Wuearstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


HEATSTONE’S CONCERTINAS for 17. 16s., 

of superior make, six-sided, with the double action, to play 

in five keys. Ditto, to play in all keys, 2/. 12s, 6d. Concertinas 

having the full compass of notes (48 keys}, from 3 to 12 guineas, the 
latter as used by Signor Regondi. 


Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, WuEatstonE & Co., 
20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
- CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Strect. 





LOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 

AND DINNER TABLE.—JOHN MORTLOCK solicits an earl 
inspection of his extensive assortment 0’ RNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-POTS and Coloured BOUQUET-GLASSES, to which he 
is constantly adding Novelties. Every description of useful China 
and Earthenware, at advantageous terms for cash.—250, Oxford 
Street, near Hyde Park. 





ee e) UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ London, Secretary’s Office, 2lst January, 1859. 
“‘Sin,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the clu, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“T am Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON, 


, “* Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1859. 
_ “* Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. 


am, &c., 
(Signed) “Wriiram Henry pe Carrerer. 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” ‘Secretary. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


Crry Deport :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 
West-Exp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT-CIRCUS, 
N. 





O GARDENERS, &.—PATENT WATER- 
- ING ENGINES, PAIL MACHINES, CONSERVATORY 
PUMPS, AND GREENHOUSE SYRINGES. With all the latest 
improvements, manufactured only by the Patentee, RICHARD 
name” Regent Circus, Piccadilly, London. Descriptions sent 


OCOA-NUT FI , 
TRELOAR’S A ATTY NG, 

















Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Pay y Ngo ab 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular peels sles with 
, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E,¢ tte. ofat least 99 | 
% goUTH | 
gOUTH : 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the fin : 
dition, is now being delivered by Hannixotox, p St om. ROYAL 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Banon Lyppig tet, 
Faculty, is supplied in Bottles and’ in Casks of 8 and all ti, sPARKI 
upwards, by Harrinoron, Parker, & Co., Wine ay 
erchants, 54, Pall Mall,London. ANd Spin SPLENI 
nal 
RUPTURES. id A 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT [py mcm 
RUSS, requiring no steel spring round the bog 
mended for the ripe | peculiarities and advantages; Y) Js teem 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chage mei 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in an © OF exey, =_ 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every king Desiton ‘ 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer. and ig CXercise 3 
concealed from observation. . Perfect 
“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our yp 
probation, and we perigee pes | advise the use of it to all ne AFRI 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot oa 
y= ovum cuaiers, onin trom any other a tus ote included. 
rom that which we have the highest satisfac by 
mending.” —Church and State Geant. ction in thus Teeom ‘Ware 1s ( 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: 
Ferguson, + F.R.8., Professor of Surgery in King’s 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guth “Tas Wr 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic H. ital; W Ey, 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Cal Hi - Bov- them to cart 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s , estimation ¢ 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; Bin) the amount, 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital, “W tothe Ber 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan ; For! oa 1 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, s 3 
-R.S.; James Luke, ai Surgeon to the London Truss Ba, 
Erasmus Wilson, Fsq.. A 8.,and many others. Oclety, sold, their 4 
escriptive circular may be had by Post,and Truss EXCELS! 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on a ond dozen. 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Mat me Ca 
facturer, . Terms, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDOX eaves 
‘ forwarded 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 1 JAMES: 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage fi : 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls, ib 
ys, 10d, 


Penge orders to be made payable to John White, Post-offic 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &~ 


The material of which these are made is ree 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESS: “de 




















» brillian’ 
the best invention for giving efficient and perman: ” LJ 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS ‘ poly nn 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpo, 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. Delivere 
‘ 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, or approve 
; LONDON. i “Tfnd | 
&P Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, too gis 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES e 
What diseases are more fatal in their consequences thi: 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affection Te 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, WELL 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d. 
cai oe ey Del Pale sp pnd Chemist, rim 79, Piso in 
Shurchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists < x Medicin: 
Vendors in the World. ' — so 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEV. bet 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 
from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, 2, - 8 
and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Gay 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late D: Ni 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of claw, 
odour, and flavour.” of 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. “Some : 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. rr 
wine.” —) 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT Hal}, 
WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIR fy, Delivere 
is guaranteed to loge Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few week, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen BROWN 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greynesit 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, ani — 


averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s,0° 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss f, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, Mrs. Carter 
writes, “‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hat. 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whisker. | 


want two packets for other customers.” 
k NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis 

covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS frm 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practise! 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startlint 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anythin: 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” 


ME" 

E 

info 

e 

pM 

any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimens! = 

their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny p* Pp 
At 

introduc 

ar 






















pgs to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, . 

and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the ment! 

and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of th 

writer, with many other things hitherto un . “Tm 

= with the accurate description you have given of myself"- 
ss Jones. 









LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


the vari 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced 5 _ gui y 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH eater, 


SHE EVER USED. 


¥ 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH Nou,3 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substitute’ ¥ 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 
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¢as EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Pact Matt, 8.W. 
above Company has been formed for the 


qe of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
J emen PURE WINES of the highst character, at a saving 
' 3fat least 30 per cent. 


AFRICAN SHERRY ... 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


















80 9. 
‘AN PORT ... 20s.& 24s. ,, 
— sOUTH AF test ever introdu is country 
ni y IA SHERRY ........... 32s, 
saad ~ ROYAL ¥ it excellent and natural wine. - 
and all i ERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
) fallen, SPARKLING TY that usually charged 60s. per doz. ag 
and fp, MUIR. «2 onedee<owsese. 42s. 
SPLENDID OLD Ten years in the wood. s 
ne, PALE COGNAC BRANDY «.---seseeeeee 52s.&60s. ,, 
s included, and free to any London Railway 
TEN} Bottles and pac _ Station. 
1 Terms cash Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
P Price Lists sent free on application. 
ty is ee WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 
half 
le OF Exgy, 
'Y Position 
i of eee WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


AN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


a thao? AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
80 fully, nor A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 

“tha ‘Wave ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
NS ~ Willan (Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

NZ's College yp Sovrn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
jute, Ex, ig hue in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
‘al; ‘W. Bow. fon to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 


heir bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness 
sim of wine stone, the strength’ in alcohol, and particularly 


es. 


; their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 

pial; W. i. to TT extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
Fome oe. that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 

Liston, Esq. s . indeed, considering the low price at which they are 

"russ Soviet sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

ain i EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 

dozen. 
to en . Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 


per 
h. . 
Pines 1 of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 
AMES L. DENMAN, 65 Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
. - Place, London. 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Cu VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 











ended MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
88) iq in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
i tihes Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
, EW charged half the usual duty. 
mye Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
ce from 7. (i int semny ‘ . ” 
free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
ADILLY, orapproved reference prior to delivery. 
j a“ our wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
I find y P anc F 
alace, doubtofits being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
" toooften sold for genuine Sherry. oT 
—$—$—$_ “HY, LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital. 
NGES,— The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
—— PRANDY, Lis. per gallon. 
ections? Te WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
NGES. 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 
Od... 48, 6d. and 
9, St. Panis 
itent Medicin: 
— WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 
%, and 21s per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
LE NEW: AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 
. a $s giving them a very closescrutiny, we can, with the greatest 
80) , of Guy recommend these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
; Nov. 6, 1858. ; p 
void dake we great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 
of the Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 
, Nov. 8, 1858. 5 
imperial. “Some laraplos which we have selected from the extensive and 
ON. superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 


these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wWine.”—Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps, 





RINUTRIAL Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
na few weeks Qontry Orders must contain a Remittance 

Sy 4 MOWN & BROUGIT, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, Strand, and 
iy “pra 24, Crutched Friars, London. 

| of hair, ani 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


eines 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 

inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, : nd the 

generally that, by a novel application of his unr valled 

for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance wih he 

Spirit of the times, he has introduced a new serins «f his 

uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALI1Y OF 

AL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
approbation, and defy competition. 

bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 

raise put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
ithe label outside, and the fac-simile of a: oe 

nest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 

introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
Senate cevecially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
ity, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

S014 Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
Mpplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
%0.9, JON srTREET, LEW YORK: and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


EST STARCH 











NT STARCH 
en sl 


ONDON. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. nch bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last sixty years In and improvement of the Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Monstachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in- 
troduction into the float of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in 
Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 


Perfumers. 
TRADE LN MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
; WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Reports 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 














Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





- . Y xT P 
pA LTENBURG@’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 

finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 
Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it has fallen cff from 
sickness or any other cause; strengthens and beautifies it, and 
imparts to it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s. 9d. 
and 5s. 6d. per bottle ; by post 12 stampsextra. 


pA LTENBURG’S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 

preparation of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 
the Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white 
ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
and pure. Price 1s. 14d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 


Cavrion.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated articles 
has called forth numerous spurious imitations, None can be genuine 
without the signature of bold ae ota D’Attensure & Co. Sold 
by them at 38a, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, and by Chemists 


and Perfumers. 
r . 
N ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 
Park.—JOHN MORTLOCK respectfully informs the Public 
that he has the largest variety of CHINA and EARTHENWARE in 
London, amongst which will be found Minton, Rose, &c., at the 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








yp TANTY TAINO 
THE MODERN WONDER.—HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT.—the healing properties of the Ointments used 
by the people of the East have for ages past had the praise of all who 
have witnessed their miraculous effects ; but, notwithstanding their 
great excellence, their curative powers are not so potent, their 
laudators not so numerous, their celebrity not so world wide as that 
possessed by Holloway’s extraordinary Ointment. It is known and 
used in every part of the universe, and it cures all eruptions, sores, 
wounds, ulcers, tumours, and stiff joints, restoring the despairing to 
health and the enjoyments of life when its pleasures appeared all but 
shut out to them. All Anglo-Indians are loud in their applause of 
the curative powers of this Ointment. 





| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, MARCH 17, 1859. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BOOKS FOR THE 
TRANSFER OF SHARES in this Society are closed, and will be 
re-opened on WEDNESDAY, the 6th day of APRIL next. 

The Dividend for the year 1858, will be payable on and after 
THURSDAY, the 7th day of APRIL next. 

By Order of the Directors, 
Wriiiam Samvet Downes, Actuary. 








EstTaBLisHeD 1838. 


JICTORIA AND LEGAL 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
William Street, City. 


AND COMMER- 
COMPANY, No. 18, King 


Directors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, 4. 
William Elliot, M.D. 

Robert Ellis, Esq. 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. | 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. 








Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 

Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 


The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

The assets of the Company exceed £265,000. 

And its income is over £60,000 a year. 

Advances in connection with Life Assurance are made on adyan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 


Wittiam Rartrar, Actuary. 


John Gladstone, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 








LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824, 


(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 

Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
Presipent—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
Directors. 

William Gladstone . 

James Helme Esq. sais 

John Irving, Esq. 

Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 

J. Mayer Montefiore, Esq. 

Sir A. de Rothschild, Bart. 
Lionel N.de Rothschild, Esq.,M.P. 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, Esq. 
Charlies Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
Sir George Carroll. 

Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 

James Fletcher, Esq. 

Charles Gibbes, Esq. 





The Receipts for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at LADY- 
DAY are y for delivery in Town, and at the several Agencies of 
the Company. Francis A. Enerisacn, Actuary and Secretary. 





(Estastisuep 1841.) 


EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Emrowerep ny Sprciau Act or PARLIAMENT. 


_At the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 25th 
November, 1858, it was shown that on the 30th June last:— 
The Number of Policies in force was 
‘The Amount Insured was ...... 
The Annual Income was nearly .. 


The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 


5411 Policies for 2,599,6582. yes 110,624/, in Premiums, showing 
an average yearly amount of new business of more than 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


_ The Society has paid claims on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,044/. 
since its establishment in 1541. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 


INDIA.—Officers in the Army and civilians proceeding to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 
sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 


INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the remium is made 
when the causes for an increased rate of premium have ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but the 
premiums. 

In the event of death during the days of grace, the risk binding on 
the Society if premium paid before the days of grace expire. 

Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on 
application to any of the Society's agents. 


C. Dovetas Stnokr, Secretary. 








+ om SAI DTT . . 
HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
, Casm Account AND Batance Suet to 3lst December last, as 
laid before the Members of THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, at the General Meeting on WEDNESDAY, l6th FEB- 
RUARY, 1859, is now paee, and may be had on a written or 
personal application at the Society’s Office, 39, King Street Cheap- 
side, E.C. To the Report and Accounts is appended a listof Bonuses 
paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
Cuarves Incact, Actuary. 
Tue Mvrtvar Lire Assurance Orricrs, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
- PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. ’ 
_ Anannual payment of 3. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the —_ < Injury, or cote in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASST RANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 


WitwiaM J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 2 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


__ The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies will articipate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium Sore been made, instead of 
five ys heretofore. 
__ Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will participate 
in four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits at the next division in 
January, 1863, according to the conditions contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus, - 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in ment other old established Offices,and ioomaes are 
fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the investments of Premiums 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Strect, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


Cuarites Henry Lipperpare, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
A.D. 1714. 


TNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Offices: 81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 
And in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURG, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 

RECEIPTS for FIRE INSURANCES falling due at LADY-DAY 
os now ready at the Head Offices, and with the respective Agents, in 
the Country. 

Fire and Life Insurances effected at equitable rates. 


Wx. B. Lewis, Secretary 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON & Co. 


DOVER STREET. 


——_—>—_——_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, AND 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and Nations ; 
comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and 
Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and, Science—their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and ial I 
the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institu- 
tions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, 
with copious details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. ‘The 
whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, 
and Domestic, from fhe Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 
ion, with Additions and Corrections by B. VINCENT 
Ass Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. in 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. price 84s. cloth. 


nsactions of 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8yo. price 10s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS FRAGMENTS 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


By the Author of “ Two Years wcesitie Mast.” 
DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 


‘Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary of 
Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ; Laws 
relating to the Practical Duties of Mastersand Mariners. Seventh 
Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with the most 
recent Acts of Parliament. By J. H. BROWN, Esq. Registrar- 
General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition. 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC 
COMNENUS; THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST; and Other 
Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


In 


MILNES’S POEMS. 


20s. cloth. 
BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE FANCIES. 


fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
In 1 vol. 
HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY. 
I, and II. price 21s. cloth. 
TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


er DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. Post 8vo. price 9s, 
cloth. 


Post 8vo. Vols. 


—~— 


LAMB'S WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 


In 4 vols. 


Contents. 
1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a sketch of his Life. By 
Sir T. N. Tatrourp.—2. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; 
consisting chiefly of his Letters, not_ before published, with 


Sketches of some of his Companions By Sir T. N. Tarrovrp.— 
3 i tosamund Gray, Recollections of 


3. The Essays of Elia.—t. 
Christ's Hospital, Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


price 6s, cloth. 


In 1 vol. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


—e— 


HOOD’S WORKS. 


HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. 
fcap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD'S OWN ; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 


In 1 vol. 


A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 


10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose 
A New Edition. In 


yerse. With 87 Original Designs. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION. 
Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 63. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 

and Religion, with Literary A inte i. Fourth 

Edition. In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES ESSAYS ON HIS OWN 


TIMES. In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
py ae STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 


QUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 
cloth. 


In 


A New 








COLERIDGES BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 


or, nt Tagg Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
Second ition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price i8s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES AND LECTURES 


upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 


VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
id Nag and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 


—>— 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; OR, GROWTH 
OF A POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood 
cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


In 


—o— 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 


Hs es from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
a from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—~— 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


a by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 16s. 
cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—@~— 


SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM 


ABROAD, Translations,and Fragments. Edited by Mrs. SHEL- 
LEY. In2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. . 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 








small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 





KEATS'S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Tilustrated_by 120 designs, 
drawn on ‘Wood by George be 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8vo. price 5s, cloth. 
—>~— 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Tllustrations 
Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Mace, Miss, Ht 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edit 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS : a Medle 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSONS MAUD; 


Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 





IN MEMORIAM. A New Edition ; 


shed. Price 6s. cloth. 
—~ 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With an 


Essay on his Language and Versification, a 
Discourse ; together with Notes and a Glo “os 
TYRWHITYT. In 1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 


12s. cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of Notes 
from various Commentators ; and a Glossarial Index: to which 
is prefixed some account of the Life of Spenser. By the Rey, 


in 1 vol. Sve. with Portrait and 


HENRY JOHN TODD. 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Contai 
Original Poems, Tales, and Translations: with Notes the 
Rev. JOSEPH WARTON,D.D.; and the Rey. JOHN WARTOR 
M.A.; and Others. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
—— 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 


With Remarks on his Life 
u By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 vol. Syo. 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With an Intn. 
duction. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 


SHAKSPEARE. 


and Writings. 


and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 
BEN JONSON. With 


nette, price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an Introdwe- 


In 1 vol. 8yo, with 


tion. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 1 vol. §v0. 


price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 


and FARQUHAR. With 
price 16s. cloth. 


ae 


POETRY. 


Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. 
cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


3s. 6d. cloth. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 64. 
cioth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. 


cloth. 
PERCY'S RELIQUES 


inal and from 
, Jun. price 12s, cloth, itu, 


In 1 yol, feap, 


and Other Poems, 


ssary. By THI 


a MEMOIR. By 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. In 1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait and Vig- 


VANBRUGH, 
Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By LEIGH HUNT. *In 1 yol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 


OF ANCIENT ENG- 


SH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth. 
LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRA- 


MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 


—= 


In 1 yh 


ion, In 


Y- Seventh 


Just pub- 


ning 


A Poem. 


Price 


Price 3s. 6d. 





DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
6d. cloth. 


Price 3s 








Printed by Jon Wuraton, of No. 17, James’s Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the offce of Messrs. Rraveury & Evans, in the 
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him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city.—Satunpay, March 36, 1809. een ne aa fe nema seis 
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